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ALICE OF BALLINASLOB. 
BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCK. 
Written for the Albion. 


With footsteps the lightest, with prospects the brightest, 
With hope for a fature unclouded by care, , 
All gladsome and merry ‘‘ my own home in Kerry’ 
I left for a season, and free as the air; 
And happy as childhood, by valley and wildwood, 
y mountain and river [ journied along, 
Where nature looks fairest, through places the rarest 
That poet e’er painted in soul-touching song. 
And nightly and daily, my time it pase’d gaily, 
From pleasure to pleasure I’d merrily go; __ 
My thoughts all Elysian, till flash’d on my vision 
The peeriess young Alice of Ballinasloe. 


Her eye’s brilliant lustre, ber hair in a cluster, 
O’ershading a forehead as white as the snow , 
A form like a fairy, so joyous end airy, 
A step just as light as the bound of a roe— 
I on with gladness ; but soon came a sadness, 
he deepest, the direst, my heart ever knew— 
A grief that could borrow no balm for the morrow, 
o hope, not illusion—no joy that was true ! 
With pining and grieving,, in sadness believing 
One thought upon me she would never bestow, 
So far, far above me, oh! how could she love me, 
The peerless young Alice of Ballinasloe ? 


Whene’er she flits by me, at distance, or nigh me, 
With grief at my heart, bringing tears to my eye, 
I watch with devotion her every motion, 
And breathe fervent prayers for ber welfare on high ; 
Each fold of her vesture, each word, glance, and gesture, 
My memory treasures as misers do gold ; 
Tis joy to be near her, to see her, and hear her, 
And oh ! ’twere a Heaven, ‘‘ to have and to hold.” 
In dreams she comes to me, to cherish and woo me— 
The slumber is pleasure, the waking is woe, 
When fades the Ideal, when triumphs the Real ; 
I pine for young Alice of Ballinasloe. 


Each hour of the daytime, to others a gaytime, 
I loiter away time in sadness and care, 

For darksome night pining. when fair ence shining, 
Tocheer the declining sad heart that [ bear: 

Resigning to others—my lighter souled brothers— 
The dance and the revel, the music and wine, 

At eve my fuot traces, the scenes and the places, 
By Alice made holy and pure asashrine ; 

Upon the sward kneeling, with raised hands appealing, 
I supplicate Heaven to lighten 7 woe, 

With sun-bright revealings of love-lighted feelings, 
Bestowed by young Alice of Ballinasloe. 


Ah! had I been bolder, my tongue should have told her 
Of sun-cherish’d Maaster, the spot I love best, 

So rich and so rare too, so fresh and so fair too, 
The favoared of Nature, and pride of the West ; 

Of mountains, and vales toc, the songs and the tales too 
Of Fairies and Chieftains, of Glory and Love ; 

Like bold, earnest wooer, I should Lave sung to her, 
Her heart’sdepth of feeling with Music to move ; 

And now my eyes glisten, to thinkk—would she listen, 
And smile an approva!, how calmly should flow, 

Unclouded for ever, my life like a river, 
Beside the sweet Alice of Ballinasloe. 





MY GARDEN GATE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Stand back, bewildering politics, 
I’ve placed my fi round, 

Pass on, with rr fete party tricks, 
Nor tread my holy ground. 

Stand back—I’m weary of your talk, 
Your squabbles, and your prate ; 

You cannot enter in this walk, 
I've closed my garden gate. 





Stand back, ye thoughts of trade and pelf, 
I have a refuge here ; 

I wish to commune with myself ; 
My mind is out of gear. 

These bowers are sacred to the page 
Of philosophic lore : 

Wi-hin these bounds no envies rage— 
l’veshut my garden door. 


Stand back, Frivolity and Show ; 
It is a day of spring: 
I want to see my roses blow, 
And hear the blackbird sing: 
I wish to prune my apple-trees, 
And make my peaches straight— 
Keep to the causeway, if you please— 
I’ve shut my garden gate. 


I have no room for such as you ; 
My house is somewhat small. 
Let love come here, and friendship true, 
I'll give them welcome all : 
They will not scorn my household stuff, 
. Or x He ey my = 
ass 02—the world is wide e; gh— 
I’ve shut my garden door. ~ 
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Stand back, ye pomps, and let me wear 
The liberty I feel : 

I have a coat at elbows bare— 
I love its deshabille. 

Within these precincts let me rove, 
With Nature free from state ; 

There is no tinsel in the grove— 
I’ve shut my garden gate. 


What boots continual glare and strife ? 
I cannot always climb : 

I would not struggle al! my iife— 
I need a breathing time. 

Pass on—I’ve sanctified these grounds 
To friendship, love, and lore ; 

You cannot come within these bounds, 
I’ve shut my garden door. 





BROADWAY. 
BY JACQUES DU MONDE. 


On this brightest of bright mornings, 

Underneath the spreading awnings, 
Sheltered from the noontide ray ; 

Come and let us saunter gaily, 

With the crowd whuse footsteps daily 
Wear the side-walks of Broadway. 


Leave the proof sheets and the priater, 
Till the duller days of winter, 
Till some dark December day ; 
Better than yoar lucubrations, 
Are the vivid inspirations 
You can gather in Broadway ! 


Tell me not, in half derision, 
Of your Boulevarts Parisian, 
With their brilliant broad pavés; 
Still with me, “ the best is nearest,” 
And the last love is the dearest, 
And the Queen of streets—Broadway ! 


Here, beneath bewitching bonnets, 
Sparkle eyes to kindle sonnets, 
Charms each worth a lyric lay ; 
Ah! what bright, untold romances, 
Linger in the radiant glances 
Of the beauties of Broadway ! 


All the fairer, that so fleeting 
Is the momentary meeting, 
That our footsteps may not stay, 
While we chase these waves of feshion, 
Sparkling with the beams of passion, 
Down the channels of Broadway ! 


Motley as the masqueraders 
Are the jostling promenaders, 

In their varied, strange display ; 
Here an insatnt oa blending, 
Whither are their footsteps tending 

As they hasten through Broadway ? 


Some, to garrets and to cellars, 
Crowded with unhappy dwellers ; 
Some, to mansioas rich and gay, 
Where the evening's mirth and pleasure 
Shall be fuller in their measure 
Than the turmoil of Broadway ! 


Yet were once our mortal vision 
Blest with quicker intuition, 
We should shudder with dismay, 
To behold what shapes are haunting 
Some who seem most gaily flaunting, 
On the side walks of Broadway ! 


For, beside the beggar cheerless, 
And the maiden gay and fearless, 
And the old man worn and grey, 
Swift and viewless, waiting never, 
Still the Fates are gliding ever, 
Stern and silent, through Broadway ! 
Literary Weogld. 





THE OPEN WINDOW. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravel pathway, 
The light and shadow played. 


Isaw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air, 

But the faces of the children 
They were no longer there. 


The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door, 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 


They walked not under the lindens, 
They played notin the hall, 

But shadow, and silence, and sadness, 
Were hanging over all. 


The birds sang in the branches 
With sweet, familiar tone, 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone. 


Ani the boy, who walked beside me, 
Hecould not understand 
Why closer in mine, ab! closer, 
I pressed his soft, warm hand. 
Southern Literary Messenger. 
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THE WATER-SPRITE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JUSTINUS KERNER. 


“Es war in des Maien mildem Glanz, 
Da hielten die Jungfern von Tubingen Tanz” 


The May-moon shone with a mild warm glance. 
As the maidens of Tubingen met to dance. 


They danced, and danced each other between, 
Neath a linden-tree in the valley green. 


A st Youth, most richly arrayed, 
App and bowed to the fairest maid. 


He reached her his hand with a noble air, 
And placed a sea-green wreath on her hair. 


“© young man! why is thine arm so cold %” 
—*« No heat do the waters of Neckar hold !” 


“O young man! why is thine hand so pale t” 
—“ In the water the burning sunbeams fail !’’ 


He danced with her far from the linden-tree— 
— O young man! my mother is calling me!” 


He danced with her still by the Neckar clear— 
—‘* O young man! leave me—lI faint with fear !” 


He danced with her in where the waters shine— 
— O father! and thou, O mother, mine!” 


He bears her to halls of crystal sheen— 
—‘ Farewell ! my mates in the valley green!” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A CIRCASSIAN CAMPAIGN, 


BY AGERMAN OFFICER IN THE RUSSIAN SERVICE. 


ARRIVAL ON THE FRONTIERS——FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


T had been placed 4 /a suite of the cavalry, and temporarily attached 
to the Cossacks of the line, and after endless trouble annoyance, [ at 
length obtained possession of my poderoschne, and the other papers ne 
cessary for my departure. With a light heart I or th into my ote 
and was heartily glad when I found the barriers of St. Petersburgh 
hind me, and myself flitting along over the smooth sledge-way to Mow 
cow and thence by Tula, Woronescb; and Novoi Tscherkaisk to Stavro- 
pol, the place of my immediate destination, which I reached after an um 
interrupted journey of four weeks. 

AsI entered the town, I accidentally encountered the celebrated General 
Sass, who looked hard at me, as I passed, probably thinking to himself— 
“ Hereis another fuol come to look for an El Dorado in this remote corner.’* 
My first official visit was made to General Grabbe, an old acquaintance 
with whom [ had been very intimate at Munich, in 1810-11, where he 
had been attached to the Russian mission in the suite of Prince Pariotin 
ski, and he now received me with the greatest kindness and cordiality. 
I next went to the Attaman of the Cossacks, General Nicolajew, to whom 
I brought several letters of introduction, as he was to be my future chief; 
and finally, to General Sass, the “ Lion of the Caucasus.” 

Genemal Grabbe invited me frequently to his house during my stay at 
Stavropol and [ found amongst the officers at head-quarters some compen- 
sation for the degouts I had experienced in the capital. The breada 
stranger eats in the service of another country, is often bitter enough, as I 
have frequently experienced in my own person. The feeling of attach- 
ment that so generally binds the foreign officer to the sovereign to whese 
service he has devoted himself, is scarcely ever appreciated, nay, often 
misunderstood. His considerate and humane treatment of the 
soldier, is frequently looked on with an eye of jealousy, or even attribut- 
ed to a wrong motive; and still the :foreign officer is generally, at least, 
ona par with the majority of his comrades, both iu real devotion to the 
service, and attachment to the soldier. Happy is he who finds one or two 
brother officers that think and feel like himeolf. 

General Grabbe, besides receiving me with hospitality, conferred on 
me the additional and important favour of permitting me to choose on 
what part of the theatre of war I would try my fertune: and after some 
consideration, and making the necessary inquiries, [ decided on the right 
flank of the line, then commanded by General Sass. My reasons 
making this choice was, thatthe great difficulty of the country on the 
left flank (Daghestan) seldom afforded an opportunity for employing cav- 
alry, and having always belonged to that arm, I was, of course, anxi- 
ous to serve in pte = | where it could be efficiently used. 

Having thus received my ultimate destination, the Attaman of the Cos- 
sacks attached me pro to the regiment of the Cuban, and I set out 
for the Stanitza-Prosnoi-Okop, where the head-quarters lay. The next 
day [drove to report myself to General Sass, to a fort about two wersts 
distant, where the Lion of the Causcasus dwelt, like an eagle perched on 
his eyrie. On driving into this fort, I saw = that amazed me in no 
small degree, and from which I hastily concluded that this far-famed and 
feared man, must have altogether divested himself of every feeling of hu- 
manity during his prolonged residence in thiscountry. But this was, 
however, not the case, as I afterwards learned, and much of what [ then 
saw with répugnance, as evidences of cruelty and barbarity on the gener- 
al’s part, turned oat, on a nearer acquaintance, te be a mere acquiescence 
in the customs of warfare of the Circassians and Cossacks. For instance, 
[saw a number of haman heads stuck on the points of lances, displayed 
over the gates, andin the court-yards of the little fort. Some of them 
ippdered quite tresh, whilst others were in a state of semi-decom positions 

ost, if not all these heads, had belonged to Circassians that had been 
killed in battle, the custom on both sides being to cut off the heads of the 
slain and carry them off as trophies of victory, I witnessed, too, many 
other things on this occasion, that made an equally unfavourable impres- 
sion on me. é 
The perpetrator of all these horrors, as I then considered them, I 
found in an anteroom, surrounded by his staff, and by a number of chief- 
tains belonging to various tribes under the protection of Russia. Gene- 
ral Sass immediately presented me to his officers, who received me asa 
new brother in arms, with much kindness and cordiality; and on the 
other hand, the Circassian chieftains when ow heard that I was a Frank, 
and had come from a very great distance for the sole purpose of fighting 
against their brethren in the mountains, seemed to be very much aston- 
ished as to what my motives could be, and stared at me with the utmost 
curiosity. 





A&A NIGHT MARCH-——SKIRMISH. 


I had now enough to do to prepare myself for the coming campaign 
and was soon fally equipped, having three good saddle horses, and two 





cawels in my stable. In the meantime, too, the command of the Go» 
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sack iment of the Caucasus had been given to me, by which I ac- 
ee ouly an independent sphere of —- bat also many advanta- 
i ition, &c. 
Oar nach for ine coming year was to extend the line to the river Laba, 
and to build forts and posts of observation on that river, and the Urap. 
About the end of April we commenced operations on the fort Georguv- 
skaija; subsequently we were employed in repairing Rassa, a fort built 
by Genera! Sass.at bis own expense, some years belure; and finally the 
whole corps was encamped on the spot that had been selected as the site 
of the chief fort of the centre of tnis position of the lise, and which 
was to be called Makofskaija. We had been employed on the works 
here for some months, when one evening we all of a sudden received the 
order tu march, so unexpectedly, that we (field officers) had scarcel 
time to get out our horses, and ride full speed after our regiments, whic 
were already in motion, under the general’s own orders. This was the 
first time taat I had seen a regimeat turned out of camp, aud moved off 
without orders from its commanding officer, and [ was not a little aston- 
ished at this departure from the lens etiquette of the service; but I 
soon found out that whenever an expedition was planned by General 
Sass, he arranged the whole details in his own head, and no one knew 
anything ahout the matter, except perbaps one or t wo officers of his own 
staff, until he ordered out the troops, and marched off with them. I soon 
overtovk my regiment, and placed myself at the head of it without say- 
‘ing a word, for the mysterious ing-of the General, when employed 
on his secret expeditions, showed me that it would be unadvisable to at- 
tempt obtaining any information as to the cause of this violeut hurry, and 
I was obliged 1o content myself with waiting patiently for what was to 
n. 

e continued our march rapidly and noiselessly the whole night, mo- 
ving in a straight line over the boundlese steppes, on which the sound of 
the horses’ hvofs was deadened by the quantity of long grass with which 
they are covered. Smoking was peremptorily forbidden, and the least 
noise one made, even clearing oue’s thruat, immediately reproved. Even 
the very horses seemed to be aware that they must move ia silence ; and 
I subsequently learned that the Cossacks reject, as unfit for service, a 
horse that either neighs or snorts. Two or three Tartare, who act al- 
ways as guides, glided phantom-like at the head of the column, steering 
us Over the wide and monotonous plains with as much confidence and 
Certainty as if there had been a sign-post every thirty yards; and thus 
we moveion silently towards the place of our destination, where Sass 
hoped, as I afterwards learned, to surprise a large flock of the enemy’s 
cattle, and drive them away. Two hours befure dawn we reachei the 
edge of the steppe, and got into a broken and wooded country, the paths 
through which were quite impassable ia the dark. General Sass was 
thereture obliged to give the signal to halt, which was passed from file 
to file till it reached the tail of the column, and every one then dismount- 
ed and lay dow beside his horse, ia perfect silence, and we remained 
thus tll the first dawn of day, when we continued our march. 

We soon arrived at the spot where it was expected that we should find 
a large herd of cattle, and our Cossacks were detached in all directions 
to seize on them ; but we had scarcely gota sight of the herd and its 
keepers, when they vanished, without leaving a trace of their where- 
abouts. We now tound ourselves scattered in all directions over the ene. 
my’s country, and soun perceived the mountaineers from the neighbouring 
villages, gathering in all directions, to assist their brethren in the protection 
of their property. When the general perceived that he had fuiled ia his 
object, he ordered the troops to retreat, and re-form on an eminence, 
from whence he had hitherto overlooked and directed their movements, 
and from which point he proposed commencing his retreat in regular 
form. 1n order to cover and protect this operation, | was ordered to re- 
main on the spot with my regiment for a quarter of an hour, and at the 
expiration of this period, to follow the maiu body. 

eanwhile the enemy became mure and more threatening in his de- 
monstrations, and began to show himself on all sides, even on that in 
which the main body of our troops had retreated, so that it became evi- 
dent that his intention was to endeavour to cut us off altogether. Not a 
single shot had been as yet fired on either side, although the enemy was 
quite close to us, and we remained quietly in position waiting tor the 
expiration of the fifteen minutes, wheu all of a sudden my rear guard 
came in at full speed, closely pursued by several hundred Circassians. 
The moment this happened [ nearly lost all command over tie Cossacks, 
and it was only by the greatest exertion of my authority that I could pre- 
Vent the entire regiment from rushing en masse and in disorder on the 
enemy: some of my men escaped in spite of all my eff rts, and brandish. 
ing their long guns over their heads, rode in their peculiar wild and fa- 
rious manner against the enemy, who advanced to meet them with equal 
gallantry. Whilst a portion of my regiment was thus skirmishing and 
caracolling in the most graceful and picturesque manner, | did my best 
to raily the remainder and get them into somothing like order ; but the 
Moment [ turned my attention towards one wing of my wild horde, those 
on the other, who were burning to join in combat and support their 
brethren, escaped, and so I was at length compelied to let them have 
their own way, and the whole regiment was soun skirmishing en deban- 

° 


The general soon came up with a fresh body of troops to support me 
in the skirmish, which had now extended itself in all directions; and I 
had abundant leisure to amuse myself looking on and admiring the skill 
and gallantry of both parties in their peculiar mode of fighting. 

This is a regular challenge of the brave to the brave, in fact a duel on 
horseback, for they ride singly at one another at full speed, swinging 
their long guns over their heads, and bending down over their horses’ 
necks they discharge their guns at one another, and then careering round 
on their splendid horses in the most graceful manner, they prepare for a 
second attack of their opponents. It is highly interesting to observe the 
adroitness with which they take advantage of every bit of shelter that the 
= affords them against their adversary’s bullet, and for this reason 

seldom happens that skirmishes of this kind are very bloody. Now 
and then a Cossack or Circassian would, after receiving bis opponent's 
fire, hang down over the horse’s side as if he had been wounded, but if 
the enemy suffered himself to be deceived by this mancuvre, and ap- 
proached too near, he generally had reason to rue his temerity. 

In an open country our Cossacks are better shots than the Circassians; 
the latter are, indeed, never sure of their aim except when they lie in 
ambush, and they then support their long guns on a forked stick that 
they fasten to the end of the gunstock, which enables them to takea de- 
liberate aim. They seldom use the cold steel, except when they surprise 
their enemy, or are driven themselves to the last extremity ; but on such 
occasions the Tschaschkat and fentschal,t which they sharpen in a pecu- 

iar manner, become dreadful weapons in their hands. 

By degrees the skirmish became slack on both sides, and the moun- 
taineers retreated into their ravines and hiding-places, aud allowed us to 
move off unmolested towards our former position. After a while I des- 
cried a stately old Circassian, clad in a beautiful suit of defensive armour, 
riding 6 quiotly in our suite. Having inquired the cause of his pepe 
was informed that he came to beg from the general the head of one of his 
chiefs who had fallen in that day's skirmisb, and which had been, as usu- 
al, severed from the trunk by our Cossacks. This venerable warrior had 


* Ihave frequently been told, by a dear friend now no more, that it is almost 
impossible to get Cossacks to remain steady in a position in front of an enemy, 
They will either make a furious dash at their opponents, or turn their backs and 
scamper off, if they find the affair too hot or too heavy. The officer alluded to 
once told me that he commanded, in 1812, a brigade of cuirassiers, to which a pulk 
(regiment) of Cossacks was attached, and wishing to withdraw his brigade a 
couple of hundred yards from a position he occupied, he proceeded to effect this 
movement in the usual manuer, seeing which, the general of division, who knew 
the Cossacks U<tter, rode up, and ordered him to make the whole pulk dismount 
and lead their horses, as being the only way of effecting a retrograde movement 
with order; but still these Cossacks are most formidable adversaries even when 
Wana by regular troops, as is shown by the following passage from the French 

neral Morand’s “ Considerations sur la Cavallerie,” which is so apropos and 

ing that I cannot refrain from quoting it :— 

“ What a glorious spectacle,” says Morand, “ was afforded by this European 
cavalry, glitering with gold and burnished steel, under the bright rays of a June 
sun, extending its lines on the banks of the Niemen, and full of ardour and mili- 
tary daring ; and how bitter are the sowvenirs that we preserve of those vain ma- 
neeuvres that wasted its strength against those Cossacks, hitherto unknown, but 
who contributed more to the salvation of Russia than the regular armies of that 
empire. Every day we saw them extended onthe horizon in an immense line, 
whilst their adroit skirmishers penetrated into our very ranks to brave us. We 
formed in order of battle and marched against this line, which disappeared the 
moment we reached it, and the horizon showed nothing but birch trees and pines ; 
but an hour afterwards, when our horses were being fed, the attack recommenced, 

the dark line deployed itself again, and the same mancuvres were repeated 
again, with the same result. It was thus that the most splendid and the bravest 
cavalry in the world exhausted itself, and was wasted against men that it thought 
unworthy of its valour, and who, nevertheless, sufficed to save the empire of 
which they were the real support, and the true deliverers, To put a climax to 
our affliction, it must be added that our cavalry was more numerous than the Cos 
sacks, and that it was supported by the most rapid, the bravest, and the most 
terrible artillery that death ever disposed of ; and it must be added that its chief, 
the admiration of all brave men, supported his movements by the most intrepid 
infantry, and, nevertheless, the Cossacks triumphed. 

* Sabre, t Long dagger yataghan. 











fought against us the whole day, and pointed out several spots on his cors- 
let from which our balls had rebounded. The next morning he had the 
pain of seeing his chieftain’s head fixed on a lance at the genera:’s qaar- 
ters, aud he stood for a moment looking at it with an expression of the 
deepest sorrow before he took it down to convey it back to his own 
home. 

WINTER QUARTERS. 

We were now dismissed to our winter quarters, as the operations for 
this year (1840) were at an end. “This was a of our existence to 
which the officers always looked forward with the test dread, for we 
then had to experience a total deprivation of everything that makes life 
tolerable. I associated but little with the greater of our officers, 
and the few with whom I could associate pA neo ceall pm de to seek 
whatever amusement the semi-barbarous towns of the frontier could af.- 
fosd. I was, therefore, frequently left without a single creature with 
whom I could exchange a rational word, which, coupled with the total 
want of employment, often drove me to the verge of desperation. In 
addition to above miseries the wretched state of our quarters was 
such, that we had scarcely a corner in which we could rest our weary 
limbs. Mine consisted of one small room with alittle closet off it; and 
although I pasted the walls all over with paper and red linen, on which 
I stuck up divers Parisian ladies that I had from time to time cut out of 
the Journal des Modes, which at least gave my quarters some remote air 
of civilization, still, in despite of my tapestry and Parisian belles, I could 
not succeed in making the wall air-tight, or preventing the cold blasts of 
the steppes from penetrating in all directions; and to complete the mea- 
sureof my sufferiags, the mud in the streets was so deep that it was 
sometimes impossible to get through it even on horseback. 


A WINTER EXPEDITION—PASSAGE OF A RIVER—SURPRISE OF ONE OF 
THE ENEMY’S AULS. 


Genera! Sass was not, himeelf, to arrive for some days; but he sent or- 
ders to Colonel Wasmund, an old and very deserving officer, to proceed 
with the troops then at the Stanitza Ladowkaija to the river Belaija, for 
the purpose ot destroying a forest on the other bank of that river, which 
had frequently impeded our operations, as it affurded secure hiding pla- 
ces for the mountaineers, and rendered it a service of great danger to at- 
tempt the passage of the river in that neighbourhood. The Belaija is a 
mountain torrent to which the Circassians have given the name of the 
Mad Belaija, because although usually so shallow as to allow troops to 
cross it almost without wetting their feet, it occasionaily rises in the 
coarse of a few hours to such a height that it is almost impossible to 
swim the horses across. We passed this river about nine o’ clock in the 
evening, and continued our march all night. It had rained for several 
days in succession previously, and the whole country had been under 
water, and this was now covered witha thin sheet of ice, fora heavy 
frost had just eet in. At every step our horses took the thin sheet ice 
broke under their unshod hoofs, and thus, half sliding, half wading, we 
ay eg-nee the most harassing night-march I ever made, and reached ear. 

the next morning the place of our destination, where we immediately 
threw out’ achain of posts and commenced the work of destruction. 
Several thousand hands laid ina few days alarge tract of this beautifal 
virgin forest level with the ground; but though the immense trunks were 
felled, it was found impossibje either to carry them off or destroy them, 
so that after ail our labour was in vain, for we left the enemy a more im- 
peuetrable bulwark than ever. General Sass had not contemplated this 
contingency when he gave orders for the destruction of the forest, and 
has probably since then had cause to rue his mistake. 

We next marched to the Stanitza Us Labinskaija on the lower Kuban, 
where we expected to find the general with the remainder of the troops, 
and we reached it about midnight, after a most fatiguing march, for the 
thaw had set in again, and the ground was so haavy that the two battal- 
ions of the Kabardine Jager regiment and a six-pounder that accompa. 
nied us, could hardly make their way through the mud. Half frozen and 
hungry we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of a good fire and a 
comfortable meal, in which we were however disappointed, for we had 
no sooner arrived than we received orders to continue our march to Vo- 
ronesch Kaja, where Sass awaited us. We arrived there at daybreak the 
next morning, after having marched twenty-two hours without intermis- 
sion, but both men and horses were in such a plight that we were totally 
unfit for service. Fortunately quarters were prepared for us here, and 
we were allowed to rest for some hours. 

The next evening our Tartars reported that the ice was breaking up on 
all the rivers, and had already begun to drift. This would have deterred 
any one else from undertaking a dificult march and the passage of a river; 
not so Sass, who was ouly the more obstinately bent on his expedition, and 
so we found ourselves ready to march again at sunset. The honour of 
forming the advanced guard with my regiment was conferred on me, and 
all my men were furnished with hatchets for the purpose of cutting a 
road for the artillery through the masses of ice which had been swept 
over the low banks of the Laba and Belaija by the winter floods far into 
the plain. With great difficulty and incredible labour we succeeded in 
making our way to the banks of the river, where we arrived at midnight, 
when | immediately detached an officer with fifty Cossacks to the oppo 
site shore to reconnoitre the country. 

The mode in which the passage of rivers is effected in this Caucasian 
warfare struck me, although an old soldier, with amazement. I have al- 
ready mentioned that our marches were made in straight lines across the 
country, without reference to roads or tracks of any kind, and it frequent- 
ly occurred that in making our point we were obliged to cross the same 
river or its branches half a dozen times in the coarse of aday. We 
never thought of inquiring either the breadth or the depth of a river, and 
the choice of the point of passage was altogether determined by the na- 
ture of the banks, that is, simply whether hey permitted ingress to and 
egress from the water, and for these details we depended on our Tartar 
guides. If we had reason to suspect that a body of the enemy was on 
the opposite shore we threw over a few Cossacks, as in the present in- 
stance; but if that was not the case the coiumn took the water just as it 
reached it, and every one made the best of his way across. When the 
water is low enough the infantry ford it, if not each Cossack takes a foot 
soldier behind him and swims over. Accidents seldom occur except when 
the infantry soldier loses hie head or his seat and drags the Cossack down 
with him, but this Joes not happen very fiequently. The most interest- 
ing part of the operation is getting the guns through. When the rivez is 
deep but not wide, as is generally the case, the whole team takes the river 
at a canter, and the foremost horses contrive to get a footing on the oppo- 
site shore before the gun gets into the centre channel; they then drag it 
right through and up the opposite bank; but if the river be too wide for 
this mode of proceeding, the prolonge is attached, and the gun dragged 
through with its assistance. The Russian ammunition waggons are pe- 
culiarly adapted for this kind of work, being two-wheeled carts, with 
three horses yoked abreast, but when a river is to be crossed the horses 
are yoked singly, one betore the other, with long traces, and the first 
leader generally scrambles on to terra firma, whilst the wheeler and cart 
are otill eorimusing. These carts are watertight at bottum and float well, 
so that the ammunition is less frequently damaged than might be expect- 
ed. Both the Circassians aad the Cossacks of the line carry their small- 
arm ammunition in small cylindrical cases that are sewed on, or rather 
form part of the breast of the uniform, so that even when swimming 
their horses the cartridges are above the level of the water, which seldom 
reaches much above the man’s waist, besides which the powder is kept 
wraped up in greased rags which protect it from damp. 

Toe first time I assisted at an operation of this kind [ was so much ab- 
sorbed in wonder at the scene passing before me that I almost forgot 
when my turn to ride into the water came, and that I had to go through 
this “‘ proof by water”? myself. How I scrambled through on that occa- 
sion is more than I have ever been able to comprehend; my only recol- 
lection of the matter is that I was in tremendous terror of my life the 
whole time, but one or two trials made me as much au fait as the others. 
I cannot, however, even to this day clearly understand how the artillery 
was sometimes managed: of a dark night, for instance, and where 
the banks were steep. I have known it to be dragged up and down 
places that seemed to me to be impracticable, even for an infantry soldier, 
much less a six-pounder gun. 

But to return to our expedition. General Sass arrived soon after I had 
eent the Cossacks across, and placing himself at the head of the remainder 
of the regiment gave the example of a fearless leader by plunging into 
the torrent the first. It was past midoight, in the month of February, 
and the stream was covered with large masses of drifting ice, One must 
have witnessed n scene of this kind to be able to form an idea of it—no 
combination of words that 1 am master of would suffice to paint it. For- 
tunately for us the water was rather low on this occasion, and did not 
reach above our saddle-skirts; but our legs were so much bruised by the 
pieces of floating ice, swept along by the torrent, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty, and only hy holding fast by the saddle, that we could 
prevent ourselves being swept off our horses’ backs. 

As soon as the whole force had crossed the river and formed on the op 
aoe bank we resumed our march with the greatest possible expedition, 

or we were stilla long way from the place of our destination, which it 
was absolately necessary for us to reach befure daybreak. After a rapid 


oo 


aod fatiguing march we perceived the enemy's auls a few wersts a-h 
ust as the first cs age light onpesred in the east, and we ert 
into separate bodies to attack them allsimultanevusly. The vil. 
which I was ordered to attack lay ina deep ravine, protected on one 
by a thick wovd, on the other by a rapid mountain stream. As wo 
approached it from the heights above we could see the fair sex taking to 
the wood en chemise, whilst the men were endeavouring, some w get away 
the cattle in the same directiog, others to make preparations for defence - 
so that by the time we succeeded in getting down the steep side of the 
ravine the Circassians had mana to eave the greater part of their pro. 
perty, and were carrying it off into the mountains, and ovly a few who 
were too slow in their movements feli jpto our bands. 

On such occasions frightful barb &re perpeirated on both sides: 
(the Circassians frequently made similar excursions into the Cossack ter. 
ritory). I saw, for instance, one of my men with his foot pluated on the 
breast of an old grey-headed man, whose head he was endeavouring to 
hack off with a blunt hatchet, and finding that he could not succeed he 
turned round the instrument and beat the man’s brains out. My people 
soon set fire to the village in all directions, an! the flames immediately 
communicated to the hay-stacks, so that the whole place was on fire, and 
the heat became 80 excessive that we were compelled to withdraw trom 
this scene of desolation. The columus of smoke that rose in the distance 
announced to us that the other detachments ander Geueral Sass had also 
completed their day's work ; and we, therefore, moved off to rejuin them, 
and await farther orders. 

The Circassians of the neighbouring auls now came up to the assistance 
of their brethren, and began to show themeelves on all sides, They fol- 
lowed our movemenis at a distance, and seemed waiting for an opportu- 
nity of attacking us with advantage in some ravine or other broken 
ground; but we kept as much as psssible in the open couutry, and gave 
them no advantage over us. Some of the most daring of the mountaineers 
galloped up to our ranks and challenged our people to single combat; 
but we held onour way steadily until we arrived at an advantageous 
position, where the general ordered us to halt. 

Oar artillery was placed in battery in front of this position, and masked 
by a couple of hundred Cossacks. The main body of the Circassians 
soon made its appearance, and dashed tespamonsty at our rear guard, 
which waited, as it had been ordered, till the mountaineers came on in 
an irregular mass, ut fall speed, to within about four hundred yards of 
where the battery of guns was posted. Ata signal from Sass, the Cos- 
sacks opened to the right and left, and retreated in full gallop, whilst the 

uns poured in a murderous volley of grape into the thick ranks of the 

ircassians, which drove them off immediately, and emptied several sad- 
dles. Not liking this hot reception they drew off to a civil distance, 
whilst our people cooked their soap and rested themselves. After a few 
hours we resumed our march, and arrived towards evening at a ford over 
the Belaija, where we were ordered to pass the night. We had nothing 
with us but our burkas and baschlucks,” notwithstanding which, we en- 
joyed a comfortable and refreshing night’s rest, althougn a snow storm 
came on towards morning and covered the ground several inches deep. 
We were now not more than thirty wersts from the Stanitza, from which 
we bad commenced our march, and might have reached it iu a short time, 
but this was not the general’s intention. At daylight in the morning we 
continued our march dewn the left bank of the river, towards a district 
iahabited bya tribe in friendship with us. Sass’s object was to seize on 
achief of one of their villages who had frequently proved unfaithful, and 
as this man possessed great influence over his countrymen it wae thought 
advisable to seize on him. 

When wearrived at the village in question, the general sent in two of 
our Asiatic guides, (who act, on such occasions, the part of the heralds of 
olden time) to summon this chief to appear; but the Tartars soon return- 
ed with a message to the effect, that the chief in question had been ab- 
sent several days—no one knew where. Sass then demanded that the 
family of this person should be given up to him as hostages, which, how- 
ever, was point-blank refused. Not accustomed to have his orders dis 
obeyed directly, General Sass got into a pean rage, and ordered the 
village to be surrounded and cannon placed in battery against it. Hoe 
then sent in another message to summon the inhabitants to unconditional 
surrender ; but the latter not only refused this, but proceeded to make 
active preparations to resist force by force. The general was thus placed 
in an unpleasant predicament, for he did not wish to commence actual 
hostilities with a tribe that was on friendly terms with us; and on the 
other hand, he could not suffer bis authority to be set at nought, and he 
had now gone too far to retreat without risking the total lose of his infla- 
ence with the mountaineers. Anxious, however, if possible, to avoid 
proceeding to extremities, he ordered the artillery officers to point the 
guns in such a way that they should frighten the people of the village 
without doing them much damage ; and this fortanately had the des.red 
effect, for the obstinate resistance of the Circassians gave way befvure the 
iron will of our general, aad they soon sent out messengers to renew 
their offers of unconditional surrender and promises of obedience to the 
orders they had received. 

A beautiful young woman with an infant at her breast, and accom- 
panied by two boys, made their appearance in front of our position, and 
were delivered up tothe general. One of our camels was then unloaded, 
and the chieftain’s wife and children transferred to its back, after which 
we resumed our march, and reached the Stanitza Woroneschkaija the 
same evening. The troops were then again dismissed into their winter 
quarters, and I returned to mine, where [ remained until the operations 
of the ensuing spring called me into the field again. 
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THE IRISH BARON, 


AN ANECDOTE OF REAL LIFE. 


At the beginning of the present century a certain regiment was order- 
ed to ireland, and was very soon dispersed over various districts. One 
detachment was sent to Ballybrag, and when the officer in command and 
his two subalterns met at the wretched pothouse (for it was scarcely an 
inn) where they were to mess, and began to discuss their prospects of 
amusement, they were quite thrown out. There was no visiting, no 
hunting, no shooting, no billiard-table no horses to ride, no milliners to 
flirt with, not so much as even “a bridge to spit over.” In those days 
military men had rarely a literary turn, but books became of so much 
importance, that they read over the few they possessed, and sent to the 
nearest town, which was very distant, for more. Active amusement, 
however, was what they chiefly desired; and one evening the counte- 
nances of all three became animated, during a listless ramble, at the sight 
of a boy in a crownless hat, torn coat, and nether integuments held on by 
a single button; he was shouting forth “The County of Tyrone,” as he 
iengied a brace of trout in one hand, and switched the air with a long 
wand he held in the other, his curly hair blowing over his bright rosy 
countenance in the fresh breeze, the picture of health and careless hap- 

iness. 
a Hollo! my fine fellow! where did you catch these trout 

‘‘ Plase your honour, in the Junnagb, just beyant.’’ 

“ Beyant! where's that?” ] 

“ Jast behind them hills there’s plenty. Tf I had but a fishing-rod, aud 
something more sinsible nor a crooked pin !” 

“ What a handsome intelligent boy! What's your name?” 

‘* Patrick O’Sale, plase your honour.” 

“ Well, Paddy, you'll show us the trouting stream, and I'll give you 
shilling.” 

Paddy O’Sale had heard of a shilling, but had never yet seen one; 80 
his gratitude was unbounded: he not only showed them the stream, but 
made rush-baskets for the fish they caught, told them tales, sung than 
songs, and, in short, by his good humour aad intelligent fun. very much 
enlivened their stay at Ballybrag. He was very proud of the = of 
these g-ntlemen, was happy to be employed in duing auytbing for them, 
and when the route came, manifested so much genuine sorrow, that they 
resolved to adopt him, and make him, in fact, a /ils du régiment. He ac- 
cordingly began his military career. as a fifer in the —th regiment, and 
when older, entered the ranks, and became servant to his first friend, 
Captain B Very soon he distinguished himself by his extraordinary 
intelligence and orderly conduct, which promoted him to the a 2 
sergeant ; twice he headed a forlorn-hope, and upon all occasions showec 
so much bravery and prudence, that upon the first vacancy he was anaul- 
mously recommended for an ensigncy, which he obtained, retaining a8 au 
officer the good opinion he iad before possessed of all his former com- 
rades. He was a remarkably handsome man, and, we need scarcely ob- 
serve, a clever one also, taking advantage of ull that fell in his way as to 
education, &c. Butalas! no one is perfect; and Patrick O'Sale was vain 
and extremely ambitious: 80, not wishing to remain where his very 
humble origin was so well known, be exchanged into another regiment, 
and very soon became equally popular with his new companions as he 
had been with his old friends of the —tb. ‘vik 

The peace reduced him and many others to half-pay, and wit 
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* Cloaks made of felt, worn both by the Cossacks and Circassians. 
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his handsome person he resolved to take his chance of fortane. He 
settled himself in a town on the north coast of France, and looked about 
for a wife. Not long had he to wait: his proficiency in French, which 
his quick capacity enabled him to pick up easily, opened many doors 
which were shut st hie higher-burn bat less talented compat- 
riots ; and ere long, the widow of an hotel-keeper, twenty years his seu- 
ior, gave him to understand that he needed but to propose. Whether 
this was in all respects the prize he looked for it is hard to say ; but they 
married, and lived togetber three years, daring which time be behaved 
to her with affectionate kindness; and when she died, she leit him all 
that was in her power, which, although much less than he had hoped for, 
made up together with his half-pay, a reasonable good income. This, 
although it would have been a mere pittance to most men, seemed a for- 
tane to oar adventurer; aud with it he started for Paris, where he made 
so good a figure, that a young and handsome widow manifested the same 
admiration bis former less distinguished wife had done. We need not 
enter into a description of the affair further than to say that it terminated 
as the other had done—in marriage. While arranging the preliminaries, 
the lady objected to his name. 

“ O’Sale!” cried she (eau sale !)—dirty water!); “ never can I follow 
such a name into a drawing-room !”’ 

“IT am very sorry, butit is my name.” 

“Is there no title in your family 7” 

“No,” stoutly answered the quondam Paddy. 

“ What, then, is the name of your father’s estate?” 

He thoazht of the cabin in which he had passed his childhood—the pig, 
bis playmate that bad = its reat—his father, in his long frieze coat, 
with a hay-band round his hat—and his mother attired in the fluttering 
rags which so — of the Irish seem to think impart an airy smartness 
to their drees: perhaps, too, he thought with regret of the warm hearts 
that had beat beneath them, so fond,so proud of him; and the“ sun- 
shine’ of his own “ breast,” that, in spite of his almost uninterrupted 
good-fortune, he had never bounded so lightly since: but at anyrate he 
answered with admirably-acted quiet dignity, “ {t is, alas! no longer in 
our family." 

“Bat,” persisted the lady, “you were born near some village--in some 
parish that had a name?” 

“ The village of rae ong was not far from our rosidence.”’ 

“ A la bonne heure—that will do excellently well! Oall yourself the 
Baron de Ballybrag.”’ 

“Call myself?” 

“ Mais oui, why not? I shall not object to be named De Ballybrag.” 

She accordingly had her cards printed “ La Bune de Ballybrag,”’ and 
her husband, who, after all, had a fondness for his patronymic, left his 
with his acquaintances as the Baron O’Sale de Ballybrag. One of these 
I preserve us a memento of the odd characters and adventures which so 
frequently make real lite resemble a romance, 





POSTHUMOUS MEMOIR OF MYSELF. 
BY THE LATE HORACE SMITH, ESQ. 
Continued from the Albion of Oct. 27, and to be concluded next week. 


: CHAPTER IX. 
Quickly, too quickly, however, did my thoughts, recurring to my 
miserable plight, begin to speculate upon the nature of the horrors in 
which it mast inevitably terminate. Should I, recovering my muscular 
ryt = aud my voice, make desperate and frantic efforts to force up the 
id of the coffin; and, failing in that straggle, madly scream and shout for 
assistance? Faint and forlorn must be such a hope, for the church was 
an isolated building, and there were neither houses nor footpaths in its 
immediate vicinity. Even if I succeeded in escaping from the coffin, I 
should still be s prisoner in the vault, to stumble over the mouldering re- 
mains of my forefathers, finally to perish slowly and wretchedly of mad- 
ness and starvation. One alternative remained. My apparent death 
might gradually be changed into a real oue; life might faint away from 
me, and I might slide into another world without sattering, and almost 
without consciousness—an euthanasia for which I put up fresh prayers 
to the Fountain of Mercy. 

A new turn was given to my reflections by the striking of the church 
clock, whose echoes reverberated through the empty edifice with a pe- 
culiar solemnity ; and I occupied myself in mentally reckoning the min- 
utes till the sound was repeated, to which | listened with a mingled feel- 
ing of dismay and consolation. True, it warned me that I was an hour 
nearer to death, but it proved also that [ was not yet completely cut off 
from the upper world; nay, it seemed to restore me to the living scenes 
I had quitted, for my mind floating upwards on every fresh vibration 
dwelt among all the objects and occupations appropriate to that peculiar 
time. Whocan wonder that I should find a melancholy pleasure in the 
delusion of this dream ? 

It was dispelled by a very different sound,—by the chirping and twit- 
tering of birde, some of them singing from the adjacent yew-tree, and 
others hopping aboat, as I conjectured, close to the steps of my vault. 
Sadness there was in their merriment, for it made my own miserable 
plight more bitter, and I could not help mentally ejaculating, 

“Oh, blessed birds! ye have the bright sun and the balmy air for your 
recreation; ye have wings to convey ye over the whole beautiful expanse 
of nature; ye bave voices to give expression to your delight, and to con- 
vert happiness into music; whileI—’’ The contrast was too horrible, 
and I wrenched my thoughts away from its contemplation. 

Evening had arrived, and all was silence, when suddenly the church- 
a poured forth its rich, swelling, and sonorous volume of sound, 
followed by the melodious voices of children singing a hymn, and blend- 
ing into a harmony ineffably sweet and solemn. For a moment I was 
bewildered, and [ should have believed myself under the influence of 
another dream, had I not recollected that it was Friday evening, when 
the clerk and organist invariably summoned the charity children to the 
church, that they might rehearse the singing for the coming Sabbath. 
Ob! how I yearned to join in their devotions! Oh! with what com- 
Placency of soul did I listen to them! Oh! how my heart sank within 
me when the performance was over, and the church-doors were again 
locked, and the last lingering footstep was heard to quit the burial- 
ground! 

Still, however, did those sacred symphonies vibrate in my ear, en- 
chanting and exciting my fancy, until it conjured up an ideal preseatiment 
of surpassing grandeur and glory. Methought I saw the last sun that 
earth was destined to behold slowly sinking down into the shuddering 
89a; anda ghastly frown spread itself over the face of nature; and a 
sable curtain was lowered upon the world; and all was night, and deep 
darkness, and death:—when lo! in an opposite direction, the veil of 
heaven was lifted up; the aurora of anew and transcendently beautiful 
creation was revealed, its sun shining with a radiant and yet unda.zzling 
splendour; and the alr was scented with aromatic odours; and fair- 
haired angele, pores on roseate wings, struck their golden harps, at- 
tuning their dulcet and melodious voices to a choral anthem, as they ma- 
estically floated around a central throne, upon whose ineffable glories no 
human eye could bear to gaze. How long my faculties were absorbed 
in the contemplation of this vision I know not, but some hours must 
thus have elipped away, for when it was dispelled by the noise of a storm 
rushing across the churchyard, the clock was striking twelve. Heavily 
did its iron clang vibrate through the building, and send its sullen echoes 
far and noar upon the pinions of the sweeping tempest. 

Midnight! Superstitious as it may be, an undefined fear and awe 
ever hang about it like a shroud; but how immeasurably more impres- 
Sive must have been the influence of the hour, with all its hostly and 
ghastly aesociations, to me, inhumed and yet alive! clpemmahad by the 
mouldering remains of countless generations, and in actual contact with 
the corpses or the skeletons of my own forefathers! As if for the pur- 
pose of accumulating horrors upon horrors, the war of the elements be- 
came momentarily more loud and furious. The wind, which had pre- 
Viously moaned and groaned, now burst into a fierce howl; the yew-tree 
creaked and rustled a8 its boughs were lashed by the gust ; the rain was 
driven in rattling plashes against the door of the vault, the steps that led 

Own to it not having yet been covered over; and a spiitting peal of 
thunder that might almost have awakened the dead, seemed to shake the 
solid earth beneath me. In this terrific outburst the storm had spent its 
fury, for a lull succeeded, during which a faint sound fell on my ear that 
almost maddened me with excitement, 

“Gracious heaven!” I exclaimed, in thought, “do my senses deceive 
me? can that be the tramp of feet? It is—it is! They come nearer— 
hearer—they descend the steps—hist! hark !—the key rattles in the 
lock—it turns—the door is opened—tke door is opened—the door is 
“raped i! 

waculous is the lightning speed with which, i risis li j 
thoughts rush through the rita. . In less than a Saeed. eine Sepe on 
© whole mystery, and I could account for my deliverance from the 
rave even before it had been accomplished. Dr. Linnel had returned 


to disinter me; his skill would quickly discover t I was only in a 
trance; he would restore me to life ; I should be enabled to reward my 
dutiful and affectionate daughter, to punish my unnatural son, to enjoy, 
perhaps, several years of au existence made happy by the consciousness 
that it was free from reproach in the sight of Heaven, and not uabenefi- 
cial to my fellow-creatures. Never, no, never, were I to live for a hun- 
dred years, shall I forget the flash of ecstacy that electrified my bosom 
at thismoment! Hope, methought, leaped upon my throbbiug heart, and 
clapped her hands, and shouted aloud in a trausport of joy—“ Saved! 
saved! saved !” 
CHAPTER X. 

The parties who entered the vault, as I quickly discovered by their 
voices, were the sexton, and Hodges, the foreman, who superintended all 
the arrangements of my coffin. 

“ What a precious wild nigat, Master Griffith!” said the latter, ‘‘ but 
not more wild and outof the way than the whole of this here day’s 
work. Only to think of Mr. George, when his father’s ‘hardly cold, as a 
man may say, instead of riding home decent, after the funeral, giving a 
regular blow-out to all our fellows at the ‘ Jolly Cricketers,’ making some 
on ‘em as drunk as fiddlers, and then setting them to play at leapfrog; 
and he and Sir Freeman Dashwood laughing fit to split when they tum- 
bled over one another.” 

“ Well, I call that downright scandalous, and disgraceful to all parties, 
’specially as he never axed me,” replied the sexton. J 

The burning indignation with which I listened to this wicked and 
wanton insult upon my memory, this outrage upon all decency, was in 
some degree allayed by the recollection that my quick deliverance and 
anticipated revival would enable ms to show my sense of such unnatural 
conduct, 

“ We sha'n’t have much trouble with the coffin,” resumed Hodges; 
“the lid baint half fastened, and I ha’n’t screwed it down close, you see, 
not by a good eighth of an inch.” : 

This explained the distinctness with which I had heard everything that 
passed around me, while the air admitted through the crevice may have 
assisted to preserve my life, for I presume some sort of imperceptible re- 
spiration must have been going on. ’ 

“You see, Griffith,” continued the foreman, “ if you have but the least 
opening in the world, it do help to keep the stiffun so uncommon fresh. 
Ah! we don’t often get such a prize as this; only three or four days 
dead; sweet as a vilet; almost as good as if he were alive. I can tell 
Tall Holloway one thing—he shall pay me double for this here corpse 
afore ever he do stick a knife in him.” 

From the pinnacle of ineffable transport and ecstacy fe ge which my 
soul had perched, in the conviction of my reprieval and restoration to 
life, these withering words hurled me instantly down-—down to an abyss 
of unutterable loathing and horror and despai:’, that made all my previous 
sufferings appear a heaven. Tall Holloway was the familiar name of a 

rofessor in a neighbouring town who gave lectures on anatomy, always 
illustrated by the dissection of human subjects; and it was manifest that 
the intruders in the vault, instead of coming as my deliverers, and the 
agents of Dr. Lionel, as I had so fondly conceived, were sacrilegious 
ruffians, whose purpose was to steal my body and sell it to the surgeons 
for mutilation and dismemberment! 

Again with elastic speed did my thoughts rush forward to the prob- 
able result of their proceedings ; but oh! how miserably different were 
my present anticipations from those in which I had 60 recently indulged! 
One only glimmering of hope was perceptible in the hideous prospect 
before me. It was just possible that Mr. Holloway, an experienced sur- 
geon, discovering my entranced state, might stay his uplifted hand, throw 
away hisscalpel, and succeed in effecting my resuscitation. Buthow much 
more probable that the progress of his operations might reanimate me for 
a time, only to writhe and die under the agony of my wounds; or perhaps 
to be patched up after I had been half-butchered, that I might stagger 
under the load cf life as a maimed disfigured cripple, a misery to myself 
and a revolting object to my friends ! 

While tortured by these harrowing ideas, the lid of the coffin was 
removed, and Htdges, turning, his dark lantern fall upon my face, said 
to his companion—** What dy’e think of that, Griffiths? There’s a beauty 
of astiffun! don’t know as ever I see afiner. Just take hold of his legs 
will ye, and help to lift him out.” 

By their joint exertions I was raised from the coffin, and deposited 

upon a piece of old carpet spread beside it—a position that enabled me to 
contemplate the scene before me. The sexton’s brent and snowy head 
glistened, and his sharp eyes twinkled in the light, as he counted, in the 
palm of his shrivelled hand, the ten shillings with which he had doubt- 
less been bribed for giving admission to the vault. His accomplice, in 
spite of his revolting occupation,exbibited a not unpleasing physiognomy, 
and screwed down the lid with a complacent smile, as if he were well 
pleased with his night’s work. The piled coffins at the back of the vault 
were mostly thrown into deep shade, though here and there an unrusted 
nail or inscription-plate caught the flickering ray; or some ghastly bone, 
escaped from its mouldering receptacle, gathered a sickly gleam around, 
it. The whole picture was framed in the black arch of the vault. 
When the lid of the coffin had been replaced, the men rolled the car- 
pet around me, raised me on their shoulders, carried me out, and laid me 
on a flat barrow or truck. Lheard the door cautiously locked, and at the 
same moment I felt myself to be trundling along the churchyard path; 
the wheel being almost inaudible, owing to the softness of the ground, 
for it was still raining heavily. 


CHAPTER XI. 


On emerging from the burial-ground into the high-road, a sudden gust 
of wind turned back a portion of the carpeting, allowing the rain to beat 
against my head and face, and enabling me again to use my eyes, so far 
as the darkness would allow. If I had been peculiarly impressed with 
the beauty and splendour of the sunlighted world as displayed to me 
through the window when they were first placing me in the coffin, I was 
still more deeply affected by the midnight glories that irradiated the sky, 
where the black and driving clouds partially revealed them. They drew 
my thoughts upwards to the mysterious and omnipotent Unseen, the 
Creator and Upholder of the universe, amid whose countless worlds 
the globe which we inhabit might be deemed no more than a particle of 
starry dust ; but in the belief that not even the humblest dweller upon 
this insignificant speck would address himself to Heaven in vain, and 
that the Creator of all would listen to the prayers of all, [ silently im- 
plored forgiveness for my past sins, and supplicated a deliverance from 
the terrible fate that menaced me. Supported by this act of devotion, 
a my do om with less agony of soul than I had previously en- 
ured, 
The road being that which led to my own house, I was familiar with 
all the objects of which I could obtain a glimpse as prose along. M 
heart yearned strangely towards them; and as I gazed, fully believing it 
to be bor the last time, upon a well-known tree, or even a field-gate, I 
felt as if I were being torn away from an old friend. Guess how im- 
measurably this tender sorrow must have been increased when we 
reached the entrance to my own residence, aud Hodges, putting down 
the barrow, said, 
“ Hang me if [ baint a’most tired. This Stiff-un aint no great weight, 
but these sandy roads be so uncommon heavy a’ter rain. Why, this is the 
old cove’s rvosting-place, I do declare. Ah! shouldn’t wonder if he’d 
give a good lot of his money-bags to get out of the barrow, ring the bell, 
walk upstairs, and turn into a warm bed, instead of being stretched out 
on a cold dissecting table.” 
In every fibre did my heart feel the contrast ; for my memery conjured 
up the years I had passed, and the many social and domestic pleasures I 
had enjoyed in that home which I was never to see again, which had now, 
by such iniquitous means, become the property of my parricidal son. At 
this moment my grief and indignation were aggravated by a sound of 
hilarious laughter from the dining-room, where I conjectured that the 
miscreant and his boon companions from Newmarket had not yet conclu- 
ded their Bacchanelian orgies. A thousand times more than ever did I 
now languish for a restoration to life, that I might expose and punish his 
atrocities, and dispossess him of the estates he had so villanously usurped, 
Owing to the lateness of the hour and the inclemency of the weather, 
we did not encounter a single wayfarer on our further progress to the 
house of Professor Holloway, which stood on the outskirts of the town, 
I was conveyed to the garden-gate, which Hodges unlocked; and again 
securing it, wheeled me to the back of the dwelling, opened a door, and 
passed with the truck into a small room, appropriated to Hodges for his 
disinterred bodies, in which a good fire was burning. 
‘ This looks comfortable,’ he said; “I knew I should want a good 
drying a’ter such a job on sucha night. I feel quite shivery, and shan’t 
be no worse for a rammer of hot brandy and water. Where did I put the 
bottle?” 
He withdrew into av inner apartment, probably for the purpose of 
changing his wet clothes, for his absence was of some duration. 
Either from the effect of the refreshing night-eir on my being taken 
out of the vault, or of the shower-bath to which I had been subjected 


by the indecent haste of my burial: he had instantly despatched people | 


became sensible, at this precise juucture, of a change in my corporeal 
system. It began with a gentle thrilling and th ing at my bosom, 
succeeded by scarcely perceptible tremors and shudderings, and a slight 
twitching of the limbs, accompanied by a sense of painful numbness and 
cold at the extremities. My frozen blood, thawed by the grateful warmth, 
struggled to resume circulation, though its first efforts were sluggish’ and 
limited to the neighbourhood of the heart. Slowly, however, it crawled 
onwards to the members, aad, after a while, I found that I bad the power 
to move my !imbs, but in a very small degree. Doubting the reality of 
this incipient reanimation, and wishing to test the delightfal hope that 
thrilled through my nerves, [ sammoned my newly awakened powers by 
making a strenuous effort to change my position; and though I did not 
quite succeed in my object, [ had the satisfaction of hearing the track 
upon which I was stretched creak beneath me. Ineffably dulcet and 
harmonious to mine ear was that untuuefal sound, for it confirmed the ces- 
sation of my catalepsy, aud announced, as with an angel's voice, the glad 
tidings of my speedy restoration to life, and light, and happiness. 

But how far inferior did that voice seem to the matchless music of m 
own, when, after several vain efforts, my tongue was partially untied, 

I succeeded in uttering the words—“ Thank God! Thank God!” thou 
they were breathed in an almost inaudible whisper. Scarcely had it 
passed my lips ere the foreman re-entered, walked to the fire, and was in 
the act of. raising it with the poker, when my spasmodic twitcbings shook 
the carpeting with which | was covered. The fellow had been too long 
conversant with midnight violations of the grave to have any apprehen- 
sion of ghosts, but he was evidently frightened, for he started back with 
the poker in his hand, ejaculating, as one of my legs again moved— 

“The Lord above! The Lord above! May [ never stir if the stiff-an 
baint alive and kicking!” 

While he was still staring, utterly aghast and bewildered, I sought to 
draw him towards me, that I might be the better heard, by uttering the 
word—‘* Hodges !""—a sound at which he started in still greater 
muttering perturbedly to himself— 

‘He's no more dead than I am, and he knows my name! Here’s’a 
fix—here’s a precious job! Sure as fate I shall be pulled up afore the 
magistrates, and it’s a Botany Bay affair, that’s what it is. "Twouldn’t 
take much to hush up the matter, and make all sure with this here’’—his 
eye fell upon the poker as he spoke—* and I’m blessed if I don’t think it 
would be an act of pure kindness to put him out of his misery ; besides, 
a fellow may always take another chap’s life to preserve his own.” 

My new danger flashed upon me in an instant, and not losing s moment 
in trying to repair the perilous mistake I had made by the mention of his 
name, I said, in the loudest tone I could utter— ; 

“Save my life, and I will make your fortune !’—words which acted 
like acharm. His altered countenance showed that a new light had 
broken in upon him ; he came close to the truck, and putting down his 
ear, asked me what I had said; exclaiming, as I distinctly repeated my 
promise— 

“It’s a barg’n—it’s a barg’n. Save ye? Lord love ye, that’s what I 
will, with all the pleasure in life. I’m a reg’lar body-snatcher, as many 
a better man has been, but I baint a murderer : I wouldn’t go for to 
Burke a fellow creature. No; that’s the very last thing as ever I should 
think on.” 

On intimating that my feet felt frozen and dead, he uncovered them, 
and placed the truck in such a position that they faced the fire; and on 
my pronouncing the word “ tea,” for I was miserably faint and thirsty, 
he cried, with an expression of ineffable contempt— 

“ What's the use of them wishy-washy things? No, no; you shall 
have something better than tea.” 

So saying, he took a case-bottle of brandy from a closet, filled a small 
spoon, and poured it intomy mouth, At first I was unable to swallow, 
but the warmth of the spirit gradually relaxed the muscles, and restored 
the power of deglutition, so that, after a few fruitless efforts, it passed 
down my throat. The dose was repeated three or four times, its admin- 
istrator observing that—“if brandy wouldn’t save me, — in the 
world woaldu't save me.” Its effects, at all events, were rapid, for I felt 
the quickened circulation tingling through my whole frame. In answer 
to his inquiry what he should do next, L desired him to run for Doctor 
Lionel, who resided, most fortunately, ina neighbouring street. This 
order being instantly obeyed, I was left aloue to reflect, with a devoutly 
grateful heart, upon the strange life-involvivg perils to which I had been 
twice exposed, and upon the still more strange, not to say providential, 
occurrences by which I had been hitherto saved from destruction. 

CHAPTER XII, ; 
Curious as was the concurrence of circumstances which had produced 
my apparent death and real burial, the concatenation of events which ter- 





minated in my disinterment and my restoration to life was by no means 
less extraordinary. Among the subordinate causes contributing to the 
latter result, was the fortunate fact that Doctor Linnel, reaching his home 





at a late hour, and having an accumulation of letters to read, had not re- 
tired to rest when Hodges rang the night-bell and gave him a hurried 
statement of what had occurred ; so that he was enabled to hasten back, 
and to be kneeling by my side in a very short time after the despatch of 
my messenger. ; ; p 

Do not speak a word,” was his first injunction ; “‘ you have no strength 
for talking. Leave everything to me; I will take care of you.” 

Ordering a mattress to be brought and to be spread before the fire, he 
placed me upon it; bottles of hot water were applied to the soles of my 
feet; he poured into my mouth a renovating cordial; after which pre- 
liminaries | was rubbed with warm flannels until both my operators were 
thrown into a profuse perspiration, and I myself felt a vital glow through 
out my whole frame. : 

“All goes well,” said the Doctor; “ but I must have you in my own 
house and under my own eye, or I cannot answer for your recovery. 
We must remove you before daylight. Bring me a couple of blankets 
immediately.” : ; 

These being found, and hung before the fire till they were quite hot, 
were carefully wrapped around me, when the Doctor and Hodges, both 
of whom were powerful men, placed me on their shoulders, and carried 
me to the residence of the former, where I was laid in his own bed, still 
enveloped in the heated blankets. Tenderly as I had been conveyed, 
the motion had quite exhausted me; and I lay extended, without speech 
or change of posture, until I fainted, or gradually sank into a gentle 
sleep. 

‘hi that could be accomplished hy consummate skill, combined with 
an unremitting and most deveted friendship, was now exerted in my be- 
half, and with such success that I myself was astonished at the rapidity 
of my progress, though I was still occasionally prostrated by a milder 
form of the alarming attacks which had preceded my trance. Linnel had 
expressly stipulated that my marvellous resuscitation should, for the pre- 
sent, be kept a profound secret. ; : - 

“You cannot be restored to your rights,” urged that discreet friend, 
“you cannot resume your station in society, without active exerticns, 
and an exposure to social and domestic trials of too exciting, not to say 
too harrowing a nature, to be safely encountered in your present critical 
state. Any painful agitation might occasion a relapse—a danger against 
which we must especially guard ourselves. When you are strong enough 
to face the world, | will not only give you notice, but wil! stand by your 
side to support you in your undertaking.” ; 

Neglecting nothing that could contribute to my cheer of mind, as well 
as to the corroboration of my health, my kind friend, who frequently saw 
my daughter, brought me such gratifying accounts of her deep but unob- 
trusive grief for my presumed death, that I yearned with more than a pa- 
ternal tunduess to ciasp the dear girl once more to my heart. Linnel, 
however, would not permit this uotil three weeks had elapsed, when he 
entered my room, saying: , ae 

‘Here is a letter from dear Sarah, requesting permission to call and 
ask my advice, on a matter of importance, at twelve o’cluck to-day. 
Now, if you will promise to command your feelings as well as you can, 
you shall be ensconced in the arm-chair of our little back drawing-room, 
and overhear our interview; and after I have duly prepsred her for the 
startling intelligence I will announce your resuscitation, and apprise her 
of your presence.” $ - 
ali hy done as he had arranged; but, though I had. promised to lie 
perdu till the close of their interview, I could not avoid indulging myself 
in one momentary peep as she entered the room. Her deep mourning, 
and the shade of sorrow upon her features, imparted a more touching 
interest to her beauty. Oh! how lovely did she appear to me at that 
moment! Oh! how my heart thrilled when I caught the first accents 
of her soft and winning voice ! ° 

After pleading the long intimacy that had existed between myself and 
Linnel as an excuse for the trouble she was giving, she continued— 
“You are aware that by my dear father’s willl am reduced from a 
handsome independence to comparative poverty, if I marry Mr. Mason. 
“Tam; aud if my friend had consulted me on the subject, I should 
have told him it was a foolish and unjustifiable act. What possible ob- 
jection could he have to such a man as Mason ?”’ 

“ | believe that he had none whatever, but I am eure that he acted from 
the kindest motives. He thought that the danghter of so rich a man 








Sooner than was expected his previous suspicions had been confirmed 


or of the reaction produced by my present exposure to a flaming fire, I 


ought to make a grand alliance.” 
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that.”’ 

“I had promised my dear father, in his lifetime, that I would never 
marry Mr. Mason withoat his consent; and should have induced 
me to violate that pledge; but now that I am left—now that I am alone-— 
now that, anfortanatly, I have no—no—” The dear girl's voice was 
broken by emotion, she paused a moment ere she could resume. 
“ Do you think, Doctor—I ask you as his oldest and best friend—do you 
think it would show any want of respect to my father’s memory, if, after 
the expiration of two years, I were still to take this excellent, exem- 
plary, this iseprencbable man as my husband !” - 

“None whatever, if you think he is worth the sacrifice of eight hundred 
a year, and Mason allows you make it. : . 

“ That was my great fear. Knowing the depth and delicacy of his at- 
tachment, and his disinterested for my welfare, I doubted whether 
I should get his consent; but he met the proposition with the frank- 
nese of a and noble natare. ‘ Were the cases reversed,’ said he, 
‘my heart tells me that I should not hesitate a single moment to make the 
sacrifice to you; and I do not, , hesitate a single moment in 
accepting the sacrifice pang eu. Weshall still a moderate com- 

am bat young, I have seen enough of the world 
to know that wealth without happiness is poverty, and that poverty with 


is weal 29 
yo en man, and you are a sensibls girl; but if you have 
made up minds to this plan, why the deace should you wait for two 
years? y not marry as soon as you are eut of mourning?” 

“ Becanse oo ye — to ae me without aoe sort t| mar- 
Tiage-portion, however . By saving for two years the greater 
ss lithesiatmeticene ehich wa haus ne in his will, I all 
be enabled to reserve some surplus after bu and furnishing a small 
house; so that we shall literally start with love in a cottage, & purse 
to meet any unex demands.” 

“« My dear I tell you once more that you are an uncommonly sen- 
sible girl, and I approve of everything you have done or have proposed 
doing, though I do not think it will be necessary to defer your marriage 
for two years ; and if you can listen to a long story, to a narrative of events 
so strange as to be almost incredible, I will tellyou why.” 

With infinite tact, and the most guarded circumspection, did he then 
begin to pre his auditress for the startling disclosures he had to make. 
Fi remindiag! her that I had been subject to suspensicns of animation, 
some of which had continued for many hours, he added, that there were 
well-attested instances of trances lasting so long, that the sufferers had 
been buried, even after having been kept above ground for the customary 
week, and had actually revived, as been repeatedly proved by sub- 
sequent inspection of coffins and vaults. “Now, your poor father,” he 
continued, “contrary, as I well know, to your earnest and even angry 
remonstrances, was scandalously hurried to the grave in three days after 
his death. Under these unusual circumstances there would be nothing 
improbable in his revival, nothing improbable in his bein rescued from 
his miserable situation—nay, it is by no means impossible that at this 
very moment, recovered from the effects of his premature interment, he 
may 4 . . 
“For God’s sake do not trifle with my feelings,” said Sarah, starting 
ap in the test agitation, and vehemently clasping her compan- 
ion’s hand, “Oh, if you love me, tell me, do tell me—is there a 
chance, a hope, a possibility, that my dear, dear father may still be liv- 
ing—that I may again embrace him—that I may devote myself to his 
recovery—that I may testify my love, my duty, my unbounded gratitude 
to Heaven by——” 

Unable any longer to restrain the fond and impassioned yearnings of my 
soul, I sobbed out the words, 

_ “My child! my child! my own dear child!” 

ising my voice, she uttered a cry of joy, rushed into the back 
room, threw her arms around me, pressed me repeatedly to her heart, and 
kissed me over and over, in a paroxysm of hysterical rapture. 
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THE VENGEANCE OF BUDDHA. 
A PRIEST'S TALE. 

As we lingered amidst the lovely and sublime scenery of Dondera, we 
wandered towards the sea shore to gaze upon the setting sun, whose bril- 
liant hues were reflected upon the bosom of the blue ocean. We pointed 
to a rock standing out a short distance from land, against whose barren 
sides the sea was dashing in foaming waves, their ey spray flyin 
about in all direc:ions, and asked the chief priest who had accompani 
our party, if they had a name for the rock. The man replied that all the 
natives called it the Englishman’s Rock, as near that spot an Eaglish ship 
was wrecked at the commencement of this century. Oar curiosity be- 
coming excited, we begged the priest to furnish us with this melanchely 
history, and the priest of Buddha, leaning against an areka palm, threw 
his yellow robe gracefully over his shoulder with the dignity of a Roman 
senator, and commenced the following narrative :— tae : 

I am not certain about the dates of the Christians, but [ think it was in 
the year called by your people 18—, that at sunset a goodly ship, owing 
to adverse winds, dropped anchor off this coast. hen the morrow 
dawned, some of our hardy fishermen pushed off in their cances, to see 
if thoseon board this mighty vessel required fish or vegetables: but no 
traffic could be carried on with the strangers, as they neither spoke nor 
understood our tongue, and not one of Buddha’s followers could atter a 
syllable of your language; the laden canoes therefore returned fail. 

hen the sun was midway in his career of light, a small vessel, guided 
by many men, who used a long sort of paddle, approached our landing- 

ace. Six men came on shore, who shouted long and loudly. Attracted 
4 these boisterous noises J, attended by my subordinate brethren and pu- 
ils, approached them. Their laughter grew more loud, as they pointed 
eridingl y to our flowing robes, and shorn heads, symbols of the meek 
and radiant Buddha. I addressed them in a soft tone, and pointed to the 
trees bearing the green cocoa-nuts, and refreshing citrons, to inquire if 
they wished for them. They laughed at me, then I bethought the stran- 
ers understood not our tongue. So I ordered fruit to be gathered, and 
aid on young banana leaves; these I presented to them with a lowly sa- 
laam, and a kindly smile, fur I thought that all men understood kindness. 
They seized the fruit quickly. I thought they were bungered, and ex- 
pected to see them eagerly devour the refreshing viands, but to my 
amazement they laughed and shouted, and then hurled the fruit at the 
heads of myself and followers. 

I turned away in sorrow, as I had learned a sad lesson, for I found that 
all men did not understand kindness. 

I walked towards my temple, your countrymen followed me, they en- 
tered the sacred place, and their unseemly mirth polluted the shrine of 
our god. They examined the walls, statues, and doors, on which were 
depicted Buddha and the gods. With wonder in their visages they looked 
at these paintings, talked loudly, then walked towards our dwellings. I 
trembled lest they should discover the place, where the sacred writings 
were concealed from profane eyes. The strangers entered all our abodes, 
roughly turning’over every article they found. They raised their shoul- 
ders high, and with vehement mirth appeared to deride the poverty of 
Buddha's disciples. Poverty was the chosen lot of our god—dare his de- 
vout followers amass wealth or possess this‘worlds riches ? The strangers 
returned to their little vessel, and to our great joy I saw them paddle 
towards the goodly ship. Before the shrines of Buddha and the gods, 
did I make thanks-offerings of fruit and flowers for safe deliverance trom 
these turbulent men. 

The sun was setting in serene glory, and I was preparing for evening 
yar when my followers rushed into the Wilbare, calling aloud on me 
I rebuked them, but before my sentence was concluded, I heard man 
voices, speaking in a strange tongue. Your countrymen had returned, 
accompanied by several men, one of whom carried a small chest in his 
hand. The chief men spoke together outside the temple, when ove, who 
appeared the head man, examined the doors, looking at them where they 
were attached to the frame-work. He then addressed the man, who had 
charge of the chest—the lid was raised, and implements whose names | 
know not were taken therefrom. These he ap fied to the frame-work of 

the door. In the time of a passing thought, the Leanheses entrance of our 
god’s temple was wrenched from its supporters—an other thought, the 
glorious gates were on the shoulders of twice five men; and the strangers 
turned towards their landing place. Aghast I saw this, I scarcely be- 
lieved my senses, | could not breathe. Our god’s temple had been pilla- 
ed, whilst [, the chief priest, stood by. I ordered my followers to seize 

e doors—they attempted todo so, but the white strangers were many 
and strong, they beat back Buddha’s children, I threatened the marau- 
ders with the gods’ vengeance, they laughed scoffingly, appearing to jeer 
at my impotent wrath. In my anger I cursed them, ad with uplifted 
palms called upon Buddha for vengeance. They neared their landing 
Place, the gates were laid in the small vessel, in my anguish I tried to 
rush after them, but your countrymen rudely thrust me back. The stran 
me shouted, laughed, and pointed the finger of scorn at me, as they pad- 

ed towards their goodly ship. 








to my dwelling, pwede, & with che morrow’s dawn to appeal to the au. 

thorities. I well knew the English Government would not sanction the 

Gear the goodly ship ws distant onde, in. deepeir I called upon cur god 
ar p to distant lands. In upon our 

to av yoy hee Bd of his temple. ee . 

At midnight, the heavens were black. ne moon illumined the skies—a 
mighty tempest arose—the sea roared—the wind howled—strong trees 
were snapt asunder, like weak saplings—the gods appeared to have set 
at liberty the hurricanes of ages. I thought of the strange mariners in 
the goodly ship, and although they had desecrated our god's — I 
pitied them. hen the dawn appeared, the, storm abated. I went down 
to the landing place—the goodly ship was notto beseen. I strained my 
eyes with gazing around the horizon, hoping to see the goodly ship—but 
I looked in vain. The murky waters were still troubled, and as I stood 
they dashed over me. I drew back asa mighty wave slowly rolled to- 
wards the shore—it retreated, and left behind it a piece of wood. 

When the sun was high in the heavens our shore was strewn with frag- 
ments of the goodly ship, which proudly rode at anchor, when last the 
sun went down. Bud ha had avenged his cause ; but I, his servant, 
was very sorrowful, as I thought upon those in distant lands, who would 
watch in vain from sunrise to sunset for the return of the strong men w 
had gone forth full of health and hope, in that goodly ship—and I griev- 
ed that [ bad cursed the strangers in my wrath, when they plundered 
our god’s Temple, and scoffed at me, his lowly slave. I have no more to 
tell.” — Ceylon and the Cingalese. 





PHILIP MARSDEN. 
Coneluded from last week's Albion. 


Philip had himself expressed a wish not to see Nadine until he should 
be thoroughly re-established ; and when atlength he felt sufficiently 
well to leave his room, and declared his intention of seeing her, it was 
te Walter as though a thunder-cloud had burst over his head ; an ungo- 
vernable dread took possession of his mind, though he scarcely knew of 
what ; it had always been his intention when Philip should be recovered, 
to communicate the state of his feelings, and to ask his consent to make 
Nadine his wife ; but there was something in the very tone of his bro- 
ther’s voice which deterred him, and the deep emotion with which he 
spoke of seeing once again his beloved Nadine made him shudder. He 
went down to prepare her for the interview, and she also seemed to have 
an instinctive dread of the approaching meeting, for she clung silently to 
his arm without even an attempt to smile ; he clasped her hands in his, 
and gazed long and earnestly in her face. 

“ Nadine, do you love me ?”’ he said at last, as if the words rose from 
his very heart. She raised her eyes to his with a look of sad reproval 
which spoke volumes; “ but will you always love me, will you never 
look on another as you now look on me ; will you be true and faithful to 
me?” She turned from him with a sort of wondering anger. 

“Is it possible I should cease to love you—is it possible I should ever 
cast one look upon another? Walter, if you knew all you are to me, 
there is nething in this whole wide earth that I love save you; you have 
taught me what life is, but you are more to me than life ; you have taught 
me what death is, and if you were not with me I should die.” 

At this moment the slow heavy step of Philip Marsden was heard ap- 

roaching. Walter threw himself dowa on the sofa, and hid his face in 
bis hands, whilst Nadine, who did not understand the cause of his emo- 
tion, looked after him in sad astonishment, and as Philip, pale and agitat- 
ed, appeared at the door, his eyes fell on her for the first time, a8 she 
stood gazing at his brother ; but be breathed her name in his well known 
voice, and notall the new and overwhelming love which now subdued 
her soul could altogether eradicate her first and purest affection ; she 
uttered a cry of delight, and flew towards him. He clasped her in his 
arms with an emotion which was quite overpowering, and then putting 
her gently from him, he fixed on her face his intense scrutinising gaze. 
Her eyes sunk beneath his, his once candid and innocent Nadine could no 
longer meet his look : at length to relieve her embarrassment she began 
to question him on his accident, and expressed a warm hope that he was 
to suffer no more pain. 

“The mere sight of you has quite restored me,” said Philip; “ and 
such an accident is not likely to occur again. No, my Nadine,” he ad- 
ded, pressing her closer to him, ‘ I trust we have indeed met to part no 
more.” 

Walter rose hastily and left the room ; he could no longer endure the 
seene. The bitterness of his feelings as he paced the long terrace may 
be well imagined ; did he thenindeed love the bride of his once Hated 
and despised brother? Would Philip, could he relinquish her to him, and 
if not, he had but then accomplished the bitter misery of all three, for 
honour dictated but one line of conduct, if his suspicions were confirm- 
ed ; he must leave her, he must tear himself away from the only being he 
had ever truly loved ; and what would she feel, the young tender im pas- 
siened girl ; he shuddered at the thought of the agony awaiting one who 
scarce itt what sorrow was, and he cursed the fate that had brought 
him hither, but to see such happiness within his grasp and then to lose it 
for ever. 

Philip joined him while he was pursuing these reflections, and Walter 
determined to kear his fate at once. He cast a glance at his brother's 
pale face, and saw he was looking more than usually though‘ful. 

“IT bave yet tothank you, Walter,” he said, “ for the care you have 
taken of her whois dearer to me than my life; you now know my secret, and 
youcan understand what has been my happiness, and what I look for. 
ward to for the future; you must stay with me till Nadine is my wife, 
and then however much I may regret your absence, you will leave your 
deformed brother possessed of more peace and joy on earth than I tehove 
any mortal has yet obtained.” 

‘You intend, then, to marry her,” gasped Walter, vainly struggling to 
be calm; Philip looked intently at him. 

“ Doyou doubt it—have you ever doubted that this has been my hope, 
my dream, my object, daring all the Jong years of our separation, for this 
only I have and do live ; you know enough of my history, though you can 
never im agine one-half of what I have felt and suffered, to be aware that 
the hope of finding one being on earth whecould love me, must have 
been a bright one for me, and in this I hopeand believe I have succeeded.” 
He said this in defiance of a doubt, which he would not own to himself, 
and which was already gnawing into his very heart. 

‘‘ And I wish you all happiness,” said Walter, though the words almost 
choked him—“ but I cannot remain with you till then, I have already been 
here too long,” he added bitterly and hurried away. 

It were needless to tell all the agony which he sutfered when once more 
alone ; he could not but feel that he had only one course to pursue, and 
he determined to leave Broussa that very night, for he felt it would be 
torture to him to see them together, and whilst he shuddered at the 
thought of his own future life, it was indeed dreadful to know that his 
best hope was now in Nadine’s forgetting him. For one moment he thought 
of going away without seeing her again, but this was impossible—she 
must at least know the motives of his sudden desertion, and great as was 
his suffering already, it was indeed insupportable if she were to believe 
he had deceived her ; she should know that in resigning her he had re- 
signed his whole earthly happiness—that if he had destroyed her peace, 
at least his own whole life was for ever darkened ; and he must see her 
once again—once more hear that voice and meet that beaming smile, 
and then for ever bid farewell to all that made existence dear. It was 
already evening, and he still remained planged in those bitter reflections, 
when the gentle voice of Nadine, heard faintly in the garden beneath, re. 
called him to himself; he rose and went to the window—she was walk - 
ing slowly along the path followed by the little gazelle which Walter 
had himself brought from their habitation, but there was no longer the 
same companionship between them—once her step had been fleet as his, 
and her eye almost as large and glittering was ever turned to the ethereal 
sky us if to catch the sunbeams in its clear reflection; now, her steps 
seemed chained, and her eyes spell-bound to the dull cold earth, where 
her treasure and her heart both were. Walter felt his resolution failing 
him as he gazed, and he slowly went down to joinher. He walked along 
side of her for some time without speaking, and she herself seemed little 
inclined to talk, for the shade on that young brow told, if notof sorrow, 
at least of many a gloomy thought ; at length as the shadow of evening 
grew darker, he felt that time was passing—he mustspeak—he must 

o! 

“ Nadine,” he said, and every word was uttered with an incalculable 
effort, ‘* you know not for what purpose I have met you, and yet—oh ! do 
not judge me harshly—ifyou knew what I suffer!’ She looked at him 
in surprise, and as she saw his features contracted with sorrow, her own 
assumed an expression of deep sadness. 

‘‘ Dear dear Walter,” she exclaimed, “ what has happened, why are 
you sad? tell me that I may comfort you.” 

“ Comfort me!” he repeated, bitterly, “there is neither comfort nor 





“ Leave Broussa to-night! Oh! why so, where would you got but 
wherever you go,” she continued ously, “ I shall be with yoo— 
shall I not ? we shall always be Ai 

He turned mournfully towards her— 

* Nadine, it is to leave you that I go, it is that I may see you no more ; 
to-night we mcst part for ever—we must never meet again.” 

ae he spoke she ae deadly pele, her knees shook oe her, ~~ 

she leant a tree for su e for breath, t her 
hand to her forehead in astuiiont rf 
’ “T do not understand you,” she said, slowly and faintly. It was dread- 
ful thus to torture her; but Walter had nerved himself to the task, and 
he went on— 

“ Yes; I must leave you, and forever. Phili pore you—be only has 
a right tobe beloved by you. I leave you to be happy with him; and 
for me, forget | ever saw or loved you.” His voice | Boneh inaudible 
from emotion. Nadine looked at him for a moment wildly, and then the 
truth flashed on her mind, and the momentary strength gave way. She 
flew towards him, and, falling at his feet, clasped his knees with all the 
energy of despair: the burning tears gushed from her eyes, and her lips 
quivered violently ; and when she soding faintly and incoherently, it was 


ho | rather a cry of agony than a distinct phrase. She exclai that he 


should not, must not leave her: what was Philip to her—what was the 
whole world to her !—he only bad her thoughts, her soul, her life—if he 
left ber she would die—why did he not kill her even then ?—but no, no ; 
she would not let him leave her; and she states tohim. This 
was agony to Walter; and as he staggered back he muttered faintly — 

« Nadine, have mercy upon me lohese mercy !” 

“ You do notlove me, you never have loved me,” she said, her eyes 
fl through her tears. ‘There, kill me, kill me—take my life trom 
me—why do you wait 1—strike me dead at once.” 

He raised her ionately in his arms. 

“ If you could but know, if you could but conceive, how unutterably 
I love you!” and as the words died from his lips, a tall dark figure emer- 
ged slowly from oneee the trees, and stood silent before them. 

Walter’s arms fell trom around Nadine, and he gazed, conscience- 
stricken, on the calm, stern countenance of Philip Marsden. Nadine, 
deprived of his support, seemed —e by some supernatural power, as, 
with dilated eyes and quivering lip, she stood before her judge; but 
Philip calmly folded his arms and gazed upon her, whilst the bitterest 
sinile ed across his face. There was a dead silence for a few minutes, 
and whilst each soul was shaken by the mortal tempest within, no sound 
was heard without save the faint murmur of the peaceful stream, and the 
low sigh of the summer breeze. At length, Walter spoke— 

“ Philip, do not misjadge me—I came to take leave of her for ever.”’ 

Philip returned no unswer, but still gazed paar | on Nadine, who 
seemed fascinated beneath his look. Walter repeated his words, adding 
ee the remorse of his whole life should expiate the injury he had done 

im. 

“Do you suppose that ages of repentance could expiate the eternity of 
agony this one moment has brought tome? But I curse you not—she 
shall be your jadge; let her choose between us !” 

Slowly he walked towards Nadine, who shrunk at his approach, though 
she did not move ; and as he spoke to her, his voice involuntarily assam- 
ed a tone less harsh. 

*“‘ Nadine, you have far departed from the pure and holy ignorance in 
which I sought to keep you: so be it. Now, then, since you know so 
much, know all—know what i am, and what you are—krow what my 
hope was, and what my despair may yet be.” And then, while Nadine 
leant against a tree, her face hid in her hands, he began to tell her his 
history, not as it has been briefly recorded here, but the history of his 
heart and soul, of his thoughts and dreams, of his hopes and fears. Natu- 
rally eloquent, he spoke with a passionate earnestness which went to 
the very heart of his hearer. He told her that he was a being cursed 
from his birth, destined, in a world where the beautiful is worshipped, 
aad humble retiring goodness is despised or corrupted, to be an ye of 
contempt or hate. He told her of his neglected childhood, of his lonely 
and miserable youth; and how, amid the sneers and the open dislike of 
those around him, one heavy thought had worn his very mind away—one 
wish had haunted him day and night—the wish to be beloved. Such a 
wish is innate in the human heart, and from infancy onward it is fed by 
the natural affection of those around; but on him no living thing had 
ever looked with aught save scornful compassion, and this principle of 
his nature, ungratified by one earthly tie, became as a devouring fire 
within his soul. He told her how on his dark fate a ray of light seemed 
to beam in the first sweet dream that visited him, when he imagined it 
might be possible to form the mind of some fair being so as that she should 
love him, and how the hope grew and strengthened day by day till it 
became as life itself; and at oath he abandoned all—home, country, 
fortune—all to go forth in search of its realization. He told her what she 
would have been had he not taken the child of want and misery, brand- 
ed with infamy, and slave to one in whom every better feeling was dead, 
and every bad passion roused. He described to her his own sensations 
during their fourteen years of happiness—how his every thought and 
dream were tor her—how he watched over her with a love which was 
never equalled, at once the tender solicitude of a parent and the passion- 
ate devotion ofalover. He told her, as she grew up, and showed in 
every artless word and expression the pure affection she felt for him, 
how this world became a paradise for him, and the deformed misan- 
thrope, the stern atheist, felt his whole sou! redolent of hope and thank- 
fulness. 

“ And now,” he said, his voice trembling, and his look becoming more 
fixed and tender, ‘‘ canit be that the new-born love of a few weeks, for 
one who has often sighed for beings less fair than you, has effaced the 
hallowed affection you ouce bore to him, whose life and soul has so long 
been yours. Nadine, must I forego the hope of an existence, the happi- 
ness of 80 many years. He may go forth to enjoy all this world’s purest 
treasures ; but I had you—you only—must I lose you? Yet I bid you 
not remain with me—I bid you not be mine; rather would | die for you 
than see you at my side a slave, and worse than a slave; you are free— 
make your choice—to one of us two you must bid an eternal farewell 
this day; if your lips can frame such a word to me, so be it—I yet may 
rest.”’ 

He ceased, and once more there was silence amongst them, and the 
wind sighed, and the streamlet murmured peacefully, and Philip Mars 
den folded his arms, and gazed with his bitter smile. Nadine stood be- 
fore him, pale as a drooping lily; but gradually she raised her head, and 
there shone a calm light through the crushed tears that filled her large 
blue eyes, and there sat a stern resolution on the young brow. Gently 
she put aside the disordered hair that half hid her face, and with head 
sooth and firm step, she walked towards him, and put her hand in 

is. 

“Tam yours,” shesaid, and Philip started, as from a dream—he clasp- 
ed her hand violently. 

“Nadine, Nadine! but can it’be—can you love me—will you not re- 
gret—can you now be mine?” 

But still she answered, “I am yours for ever,” and her voice, taough 
low, was distinct and clear. Bs 

Then Philip Marsden no longer doubted. Could he doubt when life 
and death hung upon her decision ?—could he hesitate to accept at last 
this long thought of happiness?—could he pause one moment, even to 
look on the misery that would be his portion if she deserted him! No ; 
this was a trial before which his strong mind sunk, and gladly did he 

rasp the hope, and cast for ever from his mind even the thought of such 

espair, whilst he gave way to his nuiuterrupted rapture. And now, for 
the first time, Walter moved; he did not raise his head, which was sunk 
on his bosom, but slowly he took Nadine’s hand, and pressed it to his 
lips, and then, witb one bound, he started from them, and was soon hid 
among the trees. And thus Philip Marsden stood once more in undis- 
rae possession of all he loved on earth; and it were, indeed, impossi- 

le to describe the look which he fixed on his beautiful Nadine, now his, 
and only his, forever. Softly he spoke to her of all he felt, in words in- 
coherent from emotion; but she murmured a faint wish to be left alone, 
and feeling that she must, indeed, be exbausted with the events of the 
day, he recommended her to go to rest, and left her. 

As the last sound of his retreating footsteps died away, Nadine raised 
her face, now ghastly pale. There was something almost of madness in 
the glance of her glaring eyes a8 she looked round, to ascertain that she 
was alone, then bounding forwards, she reached the spot where Walter 
had disappeared, and raising her hands to her head, she gave one wild 
shriek, and sunk senseless on the ground. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Philip’s sole endeavour was now to hurry on the arrangements for his 
marriage. He had ascertained that Walter was for the present establish- 
ed at a town almost twelve miles from Broussa; and, casting all other 
care off his mind, he gave himself up entirely to the pleasant task of re- 
pairing his former habitation, where he intended to live, forhe seemed 
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e a sort of idea, that in this ha home they would both regain 
Semen they had in fact lost for euanend retura to their former state 
of calm happiness. He had agreed to delay his marriage for a few wooks 
until this should be completed ; for on his first proposal that it should be 
immediately, there was a sudden paleness on Nadine’s now sorrowful 
face, which went to bisheart, and he immediately proposed that It should 
be delayed for some time, trying to persuade himself that after the pain- 
ful excitement she had undergone, she must necessarily require an lnter- 
val of repose. He could not, dared not think that there was other mean- 
ing in that sad, resigned, yet pleading look. He therefore allowed a pe- 
riod of a few weeks to elapse, during which all was apparently peace 
and happiness. ' 

Philip, was almost the whole day occupied with the arrangements h 
was making; but Nadine expressed no wish to move trom the house at 
Brousea, where she assared him she was quite contented to walk in the 
garden, and desired no other amusement. H> himself thought it pred 
she should remain quiet, and he wished her to be entirely free in all she 
did; but they generally met in the evening, and sat together on ya ter- 
race, enjoying, as formerly, the inexpressible beauty of an orieata night. 
But Philip no longer fixed his gaze, as he once did, immovable ~ that 
beloved face; now, though every thought was for her, he rarely let his 
eyes wander towards her, and yet he ared not own to himself that it 
was because he could not bear to see the change each day, each hour 
was making on these fair features; ue had felt too bitterly what it 
would be to him to lose her, not involuntarily to refuse even the evidence 
of his own senses, when they would have convinced him that his happi- 
ness was tottering on a frail foundation; the strong and haughty man had 
become timid before the thought of his own despair, as a child before 
some evil which it cannot resist. Nadine herself aided him in the work 
of self deception: whatever might be ber conduct in his absence, before 
him she was always calm, though silent and sad ; she ever welcomed him 
with the same sweet gentle smile, which was to him like the sting of a 
serpent when he recollected the look of beaming joy with which she 
met him formerly ; and when he talked of their futare joy, she would 
answer him with comparative composure, though her face was hid in her 
hands. But he never owned to himself the fear that was gaining ground 
in his heart—he would not own, whilst he clung to the frail flowers ou 
his path, that there lay a precipice beneath. ; ; 

Day by day Nadine withered away; her step, once so swift and light, 

w heavy and feeble; the glad blue eyes were dim and swollen with 
incessant tears; the calm young brow was seared with lines, which years 
could not have traced; and the voice, the clear ringing voice, whose glad 
tones once rivalled the lark, was now weak and broken; even when the 
words were those of peace or joy, that voice spoke only of despair and 
misery. It was Nadine’s first sorrow, but she sunk under it. There are 

beings on this earth, who have understood the secret system of human 
life—who have read and acknowledged the workings of the Creator's 
will—and to them sorrow comes blow on blow, trial on trial ; every hope 
dashed to the ground, every fair dream blighted; desolate, friendless, 
despised, neglected; yet can they raise their weeping eyes to heaven, 
and they know their dark and thorny path is leading to an eternal rest ; 
not so with Nadine—she had no bope beyond this life; here all was gone 
that could have made ber blest, and she was but a miserable wreck, 
without the courage to live, and scarce knowing that she coalddie. Hers 
was not even the calm, voiceless despair of a strong mind, that has looks 
ed his destiny in the face, and, seeing that all is over on this earth, drawn 
the veil over the hell of his own bosom, and goes forth into the world to 
smile with others, while, with secret joy he watches the sinking of eve- 
ry vital power, and foresees his rest. No: on Nadine’s face, when seem 
ingly calm, might be traced the recent struggle, and her listless apathy 
told of the dark storm that had shaken her gentle frame. 

They were seated together on the terrace ; it was several weeks since 
Walter had left them, whose name had never been mentioned between 
them ; Nadine was in her usual place on a cushion at Philip’s feet, but 
her arms rested on her knees, and her head was buried on them ; he could 
not see her face, for her long hair swept over her like a shining veil. 
Philip had been restless and anxious the whole evening; he had several 
times been on the point of speaking, and then had checked himself sud- 
denly ; at last he rose and walked hurriedly about for some time. Nadine 
did not move till he came and stood before her, and uttered her name in 
his gentle voice. Then she raised her head, and he started back, stung to 
the heart with herlook of patient wretchedaess; but Philip Marsden 
had staked his whole happiness on one venture, and this was the decisive 
moment—he could no longer bear the artificial state he had been living 
in, and he had determined to grapple with his destiny, and overcome it. 
She should be his—she must love him—whom else should she love ?— 
had he not lived ouly for her? He spoke, but in alow bherried voice, 
and without venturing to look at her. 

“ Nadine, I have completed all my arrangements, and our home, our 
happy home, is restored to its former state. I see no reason for longer 
delaying our marriage, and it remains only with you to fix the time for 
the ceremony. Beloved Nadine, is it not time that we should be united 
to part no more ?” 

There was a pause. Philip would net look ather. He seemed to hear 
only the beating of his own sinking heart in the dread silence ; and still 
she did not answer. At length her voice fell upon his ear, more like the 
sigh of a wandering spirit, than words uttered by a being still chained to 
this mortal world. hs 2 ; 

“Tam ready,” she murmured. And Philip let his head fall upon his 
clasped haade, and broke forth into rapturous thanks, which could not ex- 
press one-half of his uncontrollable joy. Miserable being! how much 
purer, would have his been happiness—how much less bitter his former 
sorrow—could he have felt that joy and grief come alike from one who 
looked down on him with pity; but, in his imagined wisdom, he attriba- 
ted allto the wayward chances of fate, or the failing of his own strong 
mind; and, robbing the Deity of his most glorious attribute, even bis un- 
bounded mercy, the god of his imagination could not stoop to kuow, far 
less direct, the movements of the puny inhabitants of a puny world. 

Gradually he recovered from his emotion, and looked up: Nadine was 
still in the sac:e position. He felt that she must wish to be alone, and, 
with a silent pressure of the hand, he left her. The terrace on which 
they had been sitting opened from a large room, and a heavy curtain was 
hung before the door of communication. Philip had already passed into 
the house, but he could not resist the temptation of giving one more look 
to his beautiful bride, and he raised the curtain gently in his hand. Bet- 
ter had he died than given thut look, for he stood transfixed like a mar- 
ble statue at the sight before him. Nadine had risen from her seat, and 
now stood upright, her hands twined convulsively in her hair, her eyes 
cast upward witha look of unutterable despair, and her breast heaving 
as though the heart within were swelling even to madness. Suddenly 
she stretched forth her arms to the clear sky, and her voice rose and feil 
like a fitful gust of the wailing breeze as it dies in the distance. 

“Is there no help in heaven, or in earth?—is there none to save 1” 

Ther » ie looked round frantically, and a wild cry burst from her lips ; 
she rushed forward and dashed herself on the ground, her face buried in 
the cushions, and there she gave vent uureservedly to her agony of mind 
in a burst of passionate weeping. She svbbed convulsively, her sligh 
frame shaking under the violence of her feelings, till reasou itself seemed 
about to leave her, and her movements became almost frenzied. Then 
Philip Marsden uttered a suppressed groan, and walked forward towards 
her with deep and stern resolution. Helaid his hand upon her shoul- 
der. 

“‘ Nadine, rise up and answer me.” 

Mechanically she rose at his sammons, and stood beforehimn. He shook 
with strong emotion; but, conquering himself, he went on— 

‘Nadine, hear me; and, as you value my life and your own, answer 
me with truth. I conjure you, by the long years of happiness we have 

assed together, conceal nothing from me. Speak now, or else be silent 
lorever. Say, have you ceased to love re? Do you love him—Walter 
Marsden 2” 

She stood fora moment silent before him, as though she hoped that 
death would come to her aid; then, before he could kuow her purpose, 
she was kneeling at his feet. 

“Philip! Philip! do not curse me! Oh, do notcurse me! I am vile, 
wretched, ungrateful; and yet | love him—I do love him as never mor- 
tal loved upon thisearth! {[ have straggled with this love—I[ have wres- 
tled with it; and yet [ could not tear it from my heart—it is my life, my 
existeuce. Oh, thatI might perish with it! Why did I not die erel 
saw that face and heard that voice !—why did L ever live to be your 
curse, your enemy? Oh, miserable, miserable being!” 

Gradually sho sunk down lower and lower, till at length she lay at his 
feet, stretched on the ground, her face baried in her hands; and Phitip 
Marsden stood and gazed upon this faic young creature, beautiful, be- 
loved—formed by uature to live in the sunshine o! joy and peace—from 
whom be had soughtto avert even the knowledge of evil—tragile as a 
s; ring flower, that would droop beneath too stroug a breeze—aud there 
did she lie tefure him, crushed and blighted, writhing beaeath the 
strength of the mortal tempest that had laid waste her soul. It was a 
sight to make the sceptic curse his existence. Philip looked up to hea- 
ven as though to ask a reason of the eternal stars that had witnessed the 





breaking of so many a noble heart; but to him they answered not. Had 


he not rejected their light, and the light of all creation? He bed chosen 
to walk by the pale fit/ul glimmering of his own reason, and now a!) was 
darkening round him. He turned and bent over Nadine, and be spoke 
to her ia tones sweet and calm as a mother soothing a weary child— 

“ Nadine, weep no more ; your sorrows are at an end.” 

The influence of that low melodious voice on her troubled mind was 
like a miracle ; involuntarily she ceased to weep, and a blessed, though 
undefined, hope took possession of her heart. She lifted up her eyes, 
glittering with tears, and gazed inquiringly on him. Gently he raised her 
trom the ground, and she allowed him to place her, unresistingly,on the 
sofa; he seated himself beside her, and, without looking at her, spoke 
calmly and composedly. 

“ Nadine, [ thank you, from my soul, that you have spared me the ago- 
ny of knowing this too late. Now allshall yet be well; dry your tears— 
you shall never weep again, but life shall be ouce more bright, and earth 
once more a paradise for you, by the side of him you love. He, Walter’ 
—the name seemed to choke him—* will be with you to-morrow, and 
then on this earth you need part no more.” 

Nadine, still too candid to conceal ber thoughts, and at that moment 
forgetting all, but that he told her she should again see him wh. was 
more than life to her, almost unconsciously seized Philip’s hand, and ex- 
claimed— 

* Can it be 7—shall I indeed see him again ?—is there such happiness 
yet in store for me 1” 

But Philip sternly drew his hand from hers, and then, as she looked on 
his contracted features and pale face, a shade passed over that counte- 
nance where a momentary joy had beamed. She let her head fall down 
upon ber bosom— 

“ It cannot be, my friend, my benefactor. What would then be your 
fate? Ungrateful as I am,I could not see you wretched.” 

“ Nadine, hear me; and as yon well know I never have deceived you, 
I beseech you to believe me now.” 

There was a solemnity in his manner which awed her. 

‘* When you have lived a little longer in this tamultuous world, you 
will learn that there is but one real good to be obtained, and that is rest! 
Nadine, I love you too well to be at peace in your presence; but now, 
now at iength lam about to be atrest. Ask not how—it matters little— 
only believe me; for I swear to you that the happiness | never could have 
obtained with you, will soon be mine, and for ever.” 

Nadine did not understaud his words ; but they brought conviction 
with them; and hisstern features seemed to her to have already assumed 
the tranquillity of which he spoke; and yet there was a lingering tear 
on her mind, and she spoke almost timidly— 

* But I shall see you often, shall 1 not?—you will not surely leave 
us 7” 

“ Enough ; in a few days you will be the wife, the happy wife of Wal- 
ter Marsden; Jet not the thought of me darken your joy, for, f have 
said it, | shall be at rest. Farewell.” 

The 'ast word came slowly but distinctly from his lips, and then he 
turned and movedaway. WMadine spraag after him, and would have stop- 
ped him, bat there was somathing in his look which repalsed ber. She 
stopped, breathless, and then, as he disappeared, she sank exhausted on 
the sofa. 

Philip Marsden walked slowly out into the garden. It was one of 
those glorious evenings when it seems almost enough of happiness to 
breathe the perfumed air, aud to look round on this world’s unutterable 
beauty ; an evening whose holy calm enters the soul, and raises every 
thought from this impure existence, to wauder forth through the unseea 
eternity beyond, on whose threshold we now stand. But Philip looked 
up to the calm and cloudless skies, with their glittering phalanx, and his 
look, poor, impious, feeble mortal, was one of menace and of frantic hate. 
Oh, could he have known, while such thoughts were passing through his 
mind, with what unuatterable joy and burning gratitude the Christian, 
even in his darkest hour, can look to that eternal sky, and bless the hand 
that is leading bim through the fire of tribulation, to pass at length, a pu- 
rified spirit, beyond that glorious sphere, and enter into his rest. Could 
hic syes have opened to the spiritual world at that moment, perhaps he 
would have seen the holy angels, whose companion he might have been, 
veiling their eyes in sorrowing anger from the sight of a degraded soul. 
Bat Philip had rejected the light of revelation in the arrogance of his 
own wisdom and his own strength—he had discarded the idea of an all- 
seeing Providence, and bad taken on himself the burden of his own des- 
tiny, and the result was inevitable—he had toiled for happiness, and found 
despair. Believing this life to be all, he rebelled against the power who 
denied him earthly bliss, and would not perceive that all things here, 
whether of sorrow or of joy, are working together for our eternal good. 
But now was the hour of retribution—that hour which must infallibly 
come to all those who do not early learn the first great lesson of unques- 
tioning submission. 


Still Philip Marsden walked on with a firm step, and head erect ; and ‘ 


when he had attained the highest part of the garden, from whence he had 
a view of the surrounding country, he paused and looked around him. 
All was still and peaceful as if there were no such thing as misery upon 
this earth—never had the world appeared so beautiful to him, and memo. 
ry recalled to him many a lovely night and sunny cay, when nature 
smiled as now, and he walked by her side over flowers that seemed to 
spring beneath their feet-—moments that had flown by unheeded, light 
words and careless looks, long since forgotten, now rushed in vivid clear- 
ness over his mind, all bearing the same aspect of a pure unclouded joy, 
for ever gone. Yet still he stood calm, pressing his clenched bands on 
his breast to quell the storm that was raging within. Suddenly there 
was a rustling among the bushes behind him, and Nadine’s little gazolle, 
bounding from amongst the trees, came up to him, and pressing itself to 
him to attract attention, looked up into his face with a sort of inquiring 
gazein its large brown eyes, as though to ask where she was who once 
had ever dwelt at his side. This little incident was too much for the 
overburdened soul—the swelling heart burst at last, the strong mind at 
last gave way, and Phi!ip Marsden, the proud philosopher, the unyielding 
sceptic, flang himself dowa upon the ground and wept like a child ; the 
agony so long repressed, broke forth at length, and the calm reproving 
skies looked down in their ethereal light on him who had arrogated to 
himseif the right to judge the actions of the Deity, and who now lay 
writhing like a crushed serpent his lofty forehead soiled with the low- 
est dust of earth, and clinging, in the impotence of his despair, to tke 
senseless ground on which he trod. 

Hour after hour passed on, the stars shone changeless in the changeless hea- 
ven; the night breeze sighed faintly through the green branches of the 
waving trees—the dew-drops fell noiselessly on the parched earth—and 
still Philip Marsden lay subbing and groaning in his hopeless misery. At 
length he raised his stained brow and haggard lip, and locked around. 
Slowly he rose to his feet, bat no longer, as before,the proad and lofty 
being whose step had resounded on a despised earth, with all the pride 
of independence. Now his hair, wet with dew, hung over eyes whence 
the light of intellect was almost gone ; bowed and bent, he walked on 
with feeble and uacertain tread. He reached his own room, and, sitting 
down, wrotea few hurried lines. 

‘‘ Walter, I conjare you by the love you have borne—no! by the love I 
have borne to Nadine—return here instantly; she is yours, and yours 
only—I give her to you—her happiness, her life are in your hands alone— 
as you value them, do not delay. Ask no questions—for me I shall be 
where my long-desired rest awaits me.” 

He folded it up, and calling aservant, gave him directions for convey- 
ing it to his brother immediately. He drew another sheet of paper to. 
wards him, and was about to write, but suddenly he rose with a ghastly 
emile, “ No! he will comfort her,” and he threw the penfrom him aad left 
the room. He stood once more before the door of the terrace, and he 
paused long, as if incapable of moving, and then, as no sound reached 
him, he drew ba’k the curtain hesitatingly,and went out. Nadine, utterly 
exhausted, had sunk to sleep on the sofa, and they had flanga large white 
veil over her, under whose folds her face was indistinctly seen. Philip 
walked forward, and stood beside her ; he shivered violently, and a cold 
thrill passed over him; slowly and gently he raised the veil, and as his 
eyes fell upon her fa‘e, a sickening giddiness overpowered him, end for a 
few moments he could hardly stand. Gradually he recovered himself, 
and fixed on her a gaze, such as never dwelt on human face before, so in- 
tense, so longing, so despairing. Shehad never seemed so lovely—pale 
as marble, but calm, aud with a faint smile still lingering on her lips. 
One long lock of golden hair swept over the pillow; he bent down and 
pressed it to his lips, then gently covered her head again. 


———————————S————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
abated speed till he reached a gigantic rock, which hung direetly over the 


sea. There he dismounted, and gently disencum his horse of sad- 
die and bridle, leaving him at liberty to go where he would. The animal, 
which was an Arab, and desert-born, immediately perceived he had ob- 
tained his freedom, and after snuffing the air for a few minutes, he tossed 
his proud head and gallopped off. As the sound of his retreating foot- 
steps died away, Philip Marsden felt he was indeed alone. 

‘He walked forward to the brink of the precipice. and looked down 
with a calm smile on the boiling waters that were raging and foaming 
several handred feet below. Were there none near in that hoar to res- 
cue the soul about to brave eternity 7—none near to tell him— 

“ It is not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die ?”— 
none to bid him yet repent, believe, and live? None, none: he was 
alone—the judgment was just—in the hour of strength he had rejected 
the light, and in the hour of weakness darkness had fallen upon him. He 
raised his arms above his head, and gave one bound—the waters parted 
asunder with a deep, heavy sound, then closed over his head, and all 
again was still. 
—_ eo 


FRANCE AND HER PRESIDENT. 


The world, we know, is proverbially called ill-natured; yet it does 
not seem to have proved itself so in regard to the present chief magistrate 
of the French nation, Jadging from its indulgence towards him, one 
may waste his youth in dissipation, bis manhood in folly, and, so that he 
avoid all forfeit to what is loosely termed the code of honour, it is never 
too late for him, should happy chance betide his steps, to deaw forth plau- 
dits from the mob, and take the place which favour, fate, or fortane may 
assiga him. This may be well or ill; bat in the eyes of such as are not 
wholly strangers to the tortuous windings of woridly policy, doabt and 
mistrust mustever mingle with the brightest hope, whenever middle 
age’s wisdom springs at once from infancy to maturity ouly upon the 
opportunity offering of some unexpected material prosperity. 

{ confess that I have no faith in Louis Napoleou’s love, or fidelity, or 
good intent, towards the new-born Republic over which he has been 
called to preside. I lay myself open to no charge of disrespect in saying 
that his oaths and protestations I consider as no more worthy of reliance 
than were those of his great uncle. Oa his advent to power he was no 
longer a young man, and the time past of his life more than suffices to 
fill me with dread for the future. That he aims, and has always aimed, 
at a throne, or something akin to it, for himself and his heirs, is univer- 
sally believed ; that the coveted prize has been invitingly presented to 
him by occasion more than once within a twelvemonth is acknowledged 
on all hands; butthat, grown over-cautious by having twice overleaped 
himself, he is content to go on creeping, instead of clutching at a leap the 
imperial gewgaw, is too clear to be questioned. 

The close observation of months, added to what has lately come to my 
knowledge, induces ine to believe that the army is generally wel! dis- 
posed, though it is no longer enthusiastic, for him, as it was last Decem- 
ber; for, ou findiag that he employed himself in little else than makin 
jouraeys aud speeches, and in writing letters to subordinate ageuts of his 
own, unacknowledged by the Freaca Government, iastead of devoting 
his whole soul to measures of utility and vital importance within his pro- 
per province, its affection, so sudden in its rise, as suddenly subsided ; 
aad now, should a critical moment arrive, those on whom at all times 
must be his chief reliance are quite capable of demanding, ‘‘ What has 
this man done, that he should reign over us, and what is the victory to 
which he bas ever led us?” Still there is a portion of the Line which is 
said to be devoted to him. It is composed of those soldiers who, having 
passed a long time in Africa, separated for years from their families, have 
lost in no inconsiderable degree the habits and ideas of civilized life, 
which very naturally change to bloodthirstiness and a wild manner of 
thinking whenever there happens to be a too close and too long-continued 
intercourse with half-savage adversaries of the desert. And itis on the 
love of such, if of any, that the legal representative of a glorious name 
must depend in the last extremity. 

As are the rank and file, so are the subordinate officers of all the Afri- 
can legions, and, with few exceptions, even the chiefsthemselves. Among 
the generals, emphatically denominated “ Africans,” Cavaignac is, per- 
baps, the only one who has not completely fallen into the Arab way of 
life. Lamoriciére is a Legitimist both by descent and antecedents, and 





by consequence is in heart the reverse of all that is Republican. He lent 
himself, nevertheless, with all his energy, to the Cavaignac Ministry, and 
when it had fallen, though he indulged for a space in a sort of brooding 
discontent, yet on presenting himself at the Elysée, baving been received 
with open.arms by ite new occupant, he consented to forget his 
sessions altogether, or, at least, to forego them for a season. This gene- 
ral has great facility of speech, but his talents as a warrior are not regard- 
ed as supereminent, and he has the reputation of not being sparing of 
blood. At one time he was even clamorous in his expression of Repub- 
lican opinions, and, previously to his flattering reception in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, no terms were too strong for the utterance of his hatred to 
the Russian dominion, which he pronounced to be the eternal enemy of 
civilization. No sooner, however, was the mission to St. Petersburgh 
held temptingly before his eyes, than, much to the astonishment of eve 
body, he eagerly accepted it, and on his presentation at that Court pion: 4 
ly surprised the mouarch and all about him by the extreme adulation 
which be uasparingly lavished in the imperial presence. Bédeau, who 
is considered to be more capable than any other man of his own rauk, is 
without political importance, and is, moreover, a partisan of the Coant de 
Paris. He is, however, of too indolent a nature to be of much value to 
any one, and in his tastes is too literary ever to become a favourite with 
the soldiery. His i is to remain secluded at hom», and he loves 
not to beinterrupted. Changarnier is simply a bon sabreur. As he did 
not go to Africa till his fortieth year, he is, with the exception of 
Cavaignac, the least savage of all his contemporaries. Yet he 
shrinks not at the sight of blood, and his own interests are the alpha and 
omega of his rule of conduct. Energy is the striking characteristic of 
thisman, in whom dwells not a particle of scrupulosity. There is no 
command his chief coald give which he would not obey, if obedience 
were callled for by occasion, and suited his own proper views. He would 
not hesitate, for instance, to prestrate himself before His Holiness to-day, 
and remorselessly to send him to his last account to-morrow. Notwith- 
standing his temporary devotion to the Prince-President, however, Gene- 
ral Chaugarnier would rather see the Duke de Bordeaux at the Tuileries 
than the nephew of the Emperor at the Elysée. 

Not one of all these generals has the entire confidence of the army, 
which has seen them fighting only against Arabs; nor is there one of 
them in whom it would unreservedly trust, were a European war to 
rise. Bugeaud alone possessed the soldiers’ affection, and he alone hearti- 
ly advocated the cause of Louis Bonaparte. But, unhappily for that 
cause, which has not many true friends, his course is finished. The re- 
cent conqueror of Rome, too, had a certain degree of influence in the 
ranks, on account ot the prestige of his family name, but he was adroitly 
sent upon a worse than bootless errand, the execution of which, it is 
needless to say, has not increased his popularity. I am aware that an 
attempt has seriously been made to cast the blame of the Roman expedi- 
tion from otf the shoulders of the President by a supererogatory ascription 
to him of a most reluctant assent to that untoward measure ; and thence 
it is argued that he could have taken little or no part in the appointment 
of the officer who was to command it. Butit is labour lost to tell the 
world thata Ministry which, at the moment of demanding funds to send 
troops to Civita Vecchia, was in opposition to a constituent, that is, an 
omuipotent assembly, could have accomplished its purpose, had it not 
been supported by the goodwill of its chief. 

It is very possible, and by some persons thought highly probable, that 
by a timely modification of the constitution the President will be allow- 
ed to remain where he is and what he is, even after the expiration of his 
present term of office; by many, too, it is believed that he will long be 
kept from falling by the counteracting forces of different parties, not one 
of which is, or is likely to be, strong enough to risk itself single-handed 
against all the rest; bat if it be his intention to make himself Emperor, or 
ruler for life, whatever be the title preferred, it is only in the eastern pro- 
vinces of France that he stands any chance of success, for in those of the 
wost his reception, during the tour lately completed, was any thing but 
flattering to his aspiring hopes. 

(f he were not a man who habitually feels his way, where, to effect his 





“Surely the bitterness ot death is passed,” said Philip Marsden, as he 
let the veil fall on that fair young face he was never to see again, though | 
dearer than heaven's own light to him. 

Oace more composed, he tarned and left the terrace. Calmly he tuld | 
a servant to bring his horse, and the man, surprised at such an order at 
that hour of the nigat, stood some time looking after him, but be urged 
the animal to its utmost speed, and soon disappeared. 

The distance is considerable which separates Broussa from the sea ; but 
Puilip had soon traversed it, and reache:l the water’s edge. He did not 
stop, however, but pushing his horse, he left the sands, and chose a d fli- 
cult path among the rocks, which was scarcely discernible im the moon. 


purpose, he should take a bold bound at once, he might, perhaps, the time 
being well chosen, organize at Strasburg or Metz a plan for having him- 
ssif proclaimed the legal heir of the empire, and then, by telegraphic 
communication having produced a corresponding movement at Paris, his 
poiat would be gained, for the moment at least, provided the army could 
ve induced to side with him. And this last condition, it may be, he 
could count upon with reason, for General Changarnier, whose influence 
on the military is not feeble, with a Marshal’s staff within bis grasp, and 
promised honours in perspective, would stop at no obstacle. But I 
doubt much, after having missed such occasions as those of January the 
29th and Junethe 13th, especially the latter, whether Louis Napoleon has 








light, but with which he seemed well acquainted. On he went with un- 


quickness and decision sufficient skilfully to play the part proposed. 
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Yet an attempt of some sort or other on his part, and at a moment least 
expected, is not impossible, for his peculiar characteristic is a caution 
which, carried to excess, frequently changes to extreme rashness, taking 
the whole world by surprise. 

The Strasbarg aad Boulogne exploits are examples of this. Had he 
been elected ia the first instance Presideat for life, he might have gone 
on contentedly for ever, as he is now a king in all but a name. But with 
old debts weighing on him sufficient to sink a Spanish galleon if turned into 

bullion, he must be more simple than the simpleton who attributes to him 
such patristic disin terestedness, if he ever quits the Elysée without a 
struggle, to take refuge in a furnished lodging here or in London. 

It must be admitted, even by his enemies, among whom [ neither am, 
nor, being a foreigner, have a right to be, that the President is not without 
a certain sort of merit, and that his mettle is beyond question ; but, like 
capricious coursers, whose bottom and speed are ill-proportioned, he re- 
quires no slight persuasives to spur him into action. If when heated by 
words aud wine which are the tongue’s familiars in the banquet-hall, he 
should take a leap in a blaze of light that men not less bold, but wiser far, 
would hardly dare even under the deep obscurity vf a well-concerted 
conspiracy, I, for one should in no way be surprised. Never forgetful of bis 
one great object—self, the moment au office becomes vacant, be it high 
or low, one of his own creatures is immediately thrist forward as a can- 
didate, and such is his persistence in this course that his Ministers pre- 
fer keeping in their places old employés, though not exactly of their own 
way of thinking, rather than by, removing them, make room for new 
levies of Bonapartists. 

Of late he seems to have preferred his own will, or that of those with 
whom he is most intimate, to the counsel of his constitutional advisers. 
And bis intimates, unhappily, are not such men as inspire with unbounded 
confidence his best friends. His entourage is composed of persons who 
are not tolerated by real greatness, except at a distance. His very family 
indeed, is in itself a living proof that Heaven never intended mediocrity 
like theirs for the permanent governance of France. Napoleon, son of 
the ex-King Jerome, has never, up to the present day, given in action any 
promise of future usefulness. Pierre, son of Lucien, has all the faults of 
the Corsican; his brother Lucien, though energetic and master of his pas- 
sions, is fierce in temper, and “ with liver burning hot.”” Lucien Murat is 
a bon vivant, and, lacking the means whereby to minister to his tastes, he 
has been, in season and out of season, at his cousin's palace, crying “ Give, 
give !” till at last he is not sent empty away. 

It is evident, then, that no effectual vid trom any relative of his own 
can be securely reckoned on by the President, if a throne or a perpetual 
dictatorship be the goal he has in view. Upon the army, therefore, or 
the Assembly, or the general sympathy of the country, must centre his 
entire hope. The disposition of the army, as we have already seen, is a 
matter of the greatest doubt. That of the Assembly will be better un- 
derstood if we examine its component parts. First, then, come the Le- 

itimists, whose eyes and hearts are steadily fixed on the to-be-crowned 

ead of another Heury. Next the Orleanists, who will listen to no change 
that does not benefit the Count de Paris. After them the Republicans— 
the sincere Republicans, of whatever shade, to whom all endearments of 
all parties are but sounding brass or a tinklingcymbal. Following in or- 
der are the Roman Catholice—the bigots, par excellence, 1 neau—who will 
support that mau best on whose favour their clergy can most rely. And 
last of all the Bonapartists, who in number do not exceed three score. 
From among all these a large majority can always be obtained to resist 
every act of violence proceeding from the blood-stained quarter of the 
Reds; but should imperial pretensions, or the like, ever be prottered for 
the Assembly’s consideration, poor indeed would be the minority to save 
them from falling stillborn to the ground. 

» The natioual enthusiasm for the Bonaparte dynasty is believed to have 
couled down very much since the electiuns of last December ; and in the 
Natioual Guard no party, as a mere party by itself, can have any well- 
grounded confidence, for out of Paris it is powerless wheuever rapidit 
and concert of action are necessary, and within the walls ot the capital, 
to say nothing of the number of its legions which have been disbanded, 
the apathy of supreme indifference reigns throughout its ranks. 

ks, The present, then, is all uncertainty. The powers that be are only on 
sufferance, and the clearest-sighted must feell confounded when he seeks 
for even the beginuing of the end.—Letter in Times dated, Paris, 7th ult. 


—_———— 
THE PEACE CONGRESSES, 


Mr. Samuel Gurney is a great card for the Peace Congress. He is the 
richest of bill-brokers; and, besides the mighty influence of wealth, has 
a reputation for acquaintance with money matters of an extent and exact- 
ness possessed by few, combined with good sense and prudence. This 
voice from Lombard-street sounding the alarm for the state and prospect 
of our fivances could not but produce a considerable impression, especi- 
ally as Mr. Gurney has never thrust himself forward iu public affairs, 
whence his appearance now is attributed to his sense of the urgency of 
the occasion, and has so mach the more effect. We wonder not, then, at 
the eager atteution with which the voice from Lombard-street was listen- 
ed to at the meeting on Wednesday. What it uttered shortly and simply 
bore out the remark we lately made on peace associations,—that the doc. 
trines they propound as new, and to be propagated by new associations, 
make part of the doctrines of Christianity, tor which congregations of all 
denominations, for centuries past, have been the peace societies. Mr. Cub. 
den and Mr. Bright have set about accomplishing what ne church has 
ever yet been able to effect from the dawn of Christianity to the present 
hour—the tusk of making all the world strictly and rigidly Christians. If 
they succeed, or make any approach to success, they should be installed 
in the places of our two archbishops, having achieved what no priesthood 
has yet accomplished or earnestly ventured to attempt. Naturally, Mr. 
Samuel Gurney comes forward as their ally ; for the Exeter-hall Congress 
is in effect a Society of Friends, wanting ouly the garb and the formali- 
ties. What they propose is, that the whole world shall turn Quakers ; 
but the simple objection to this overtare is, that it won't; and that you 
cannot commonly getmev, such as men are, to consent to tara the right 
cheek it the left be smitten till they are thoroughly persuaded that there 
is to be no striking at all, and that blows are lett off by all the world. 

Bat let us hear the voice from Lombard-street :— 

“Tt was frequently said, that nothing could be more dangerous than, 
in the present state of the world and of human society, for any nation to 
cast itself on Christian principles and conduct; but, in his opinion, the 
nation that did so would have nothing to fear. What he desired to see 
was the people pressing the principles of Christianity on the Government, 
and thea no save and Christian mancould doubt that, acting upon Chris- 
tian principles, our policy would be accompanied by that prosperity 
which was now driven away from our shores He was about to say that 
the people of England were a people professing Christianity ; they pro- 
fessed to believe in the protecting care and superiutendence of Almighty 
Ged, Should they not say, then, that a nation which cast itself on Chris- 
tiau principles was uader the special care of the Almighty? Could they 
doubt that that care would be denied to those who rendered good for 
evil? Ln his jadgment that country would be far safer which acted up on 
such principles thaa any country could possibly be that put its trast in 
armies and fleets. In considering such sabjects, doubtless the question 
arose, what degree of injury ought a nation to submit to before it took up 
arms? To that he had no cther answer to give, than that he thought every 
nation was bound strictly to the obvious and unequivocal principles of 
Christianity, and he confidently hoped that the progress of such princi- 

les would never cease tillthey were established all over the earth.” 
Applause.) : a. : 

But why are we to be strictly Christian in this pious dependence in one 
thing only? Does Mr. Gurney dispense with bolts and bars, relying 
solely and wholly on the protection of Providence? Does he cash bills 
with no other regard than that, and in the trust that the righteous mau 
cannot know want? Does he give his coat to one who takes his cloak ? 
Does he look to be fed like the young ravens, taking no heed for the mor- 
row’? Does he eschew riches as the root of allevil? Thathe lays up 
treasure in Heaven we have no doubt, for he is a good man ; but he as 
certainly also has no little treasure laid up where the moth destroys aud 
the thief is apt to steal. Does he repudiate and renounce the protection 
of a police? fora police as much owes its existence to the crimes and 
vices which strict Christianity would banish, as armies and navies do to 
the ambitions, the jealousies, the fear of nations. It we may forego hu- 
man means to resist wrong, and implicitly trust to Heaven to protect us 
against he invader, why may we not do the same agaiust the thief? If 
we are to believe that Heaven will help thuse who do not help themselves 
in ene instance, we may believe it in all others, in respect of felony as 
wellas wars. What need of the constables, the judge, the prison ? the 
strict letter of Christianity teaches not defence, but endurance. Tae 
» of Christianity we kaow is a spirit of adaptation, adjusting itself to 
all the circumstances and exigencies of humanity : but Mr. Gurney goes 
by the rigid letter, not the ela-tic spirit. He says there is no warrant 
for warin any circumstances, and therefore no conceivable aggression 
can justify it. Turkey, when required to deliver up the Hungarian fugi- 
tives to Russia, that execution might be done upon them, refused, averring 

the religious duty of affording an asylum to the unfortunate. Had she 


been a Christian Power, what would Mr, Gurney, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. 
Bright have had herdo? Should she have submitted, and given up the 
men to be shot, or should she have passively suffered the Czar’s myrmi- 
donsto seize them? What had deterred the Russian Emperor from insis 
ting on theextradition of the unfortunate refugees, or from wasting Tur- 
key with fire and sword for resisting his will? The knowledge that cer- 
tain Western Powers would not suffer this iniquity, and would meet force 
with force to resist and chastise the wrong. 

There must be much more of the Christianity in the world which dic- 
tates forbearance before there can be much more of the Christianity in 
the world which counsels passive submission and endurance. The pro- 
pensity to aggression must cease before men will renounce the means of 
protection, notwithstanding all the exhortations of peace congresses to 
the opposite course. 

There are two extremes of error now canvassing public opinion,—the 
preparation for war, which anticipates a considerable part of the evil of 
war, and consumes the resources of a nation, as it were eating up the 
heart of peace; and, on the other hand, this new doctrine of the entire 
abandonment of self-defence, and reliance on Heaven alone for protection 
against wrong. As for the latter counsel, we require this practical earn- 
est for it on the part of the propounders—that they shall, in their own per- 
sons and lives, set forth their faith in it by abjuring recourse to the arm of 
the law, and offering no mundaue resistance of any kind to the robber or 
wrongdoer, relying solely and implicitly as Mr. Gurney would have na- 
tions do, on the care of Heaven. As for the opposite party, they who are 
for a perpetual preparation for war, we have made our readers sufficient- 
ly acquainted with our notion of their error, in the long controversy we 
waged almost alone with them when the foolish alarm was raised about 
the national defences. 

Before we quit the subject of the Peace Congress, which is so full of 
the profession of Christianity, we must observe on the extraordinary lapses 
occasionally made in it in respect of the very essence of charity. For 
example, at the last meeting Mr. Cobden hc 

“ from the bottom of his heart he thanked Heaven for so ordering the 
affairs of this world that every nation which maintained a large army 
had a bankrapt exchequer, and wherever there was a bankrupt exche- 
quer there must be a miserable population.” 

So Mr. Cobden, in his exceeding charity, thanks Heaven that there is 
“a miserable population ” in Russia, Austria, Prussia, France—three- 
fourths of Europe. Such thanks cannot have acceptance in Heaven ; 
oy are misaddressed, and should go where the malevolences have their 
welcome. Does not Christianity deprecate satisfaction with evil, on the 
calculation that out of it may come good? and have not the populations 
referred to, suffering from no fault of their own, a claim on the compas- 
sionate sympathies, instead of the rejoicing, that on them falls the penalty 
of their rulers’ misconduct? 

But, waving the morality and charity of this singular thanksgiving, 
what is the inference to be drawn as to the state of our own armaments 
from Mr. Cobden’s remark, that every nation with a large army has a 
bankrupt Exchequer and a miserable population? Has Great Britain a 
miserable population? Does Mr. Cobden thank Heaven that the popu- 
lation of England is miserable and the Exchequer bankrupt? If not, 
that our army is not large, after all the talk at peace meetings, is the ne- 
cessary corollary. In this, and some other instances of the same kind, 
Mr. Cobden commits himself to inconsiderate statements from the ex 
treme ardour of the pacific temperament. The love of peace seems to 
be the most violent passion of the present time, and so rampantly does it 
comport itself that we expect to see Mars swearing his life against it, and 
binding it over to its good behaviour in all Mr. Gurney's securities.—Lon- 
don Examiner. 


——_> 


VITAL AIR TO THE MINER. 


The importance of the coal-trade having been brought prominently to 
notice by the opening of the new Exchange in the presence of Royalty, 
it may be well,at such a time, to cast a glance at the working collier, 
with a view to lessen, if not to remove, the dangers that surround him in 
the pit. 

The mineral fuel which constitutes so great a source of our national 
wealth is not extracted from the earth without fearful sacrifice of life; 
either cut off suddenly, or slowly, but as surely, destroyed by inhaling 
the poisonous gases of the mines. Scarcely a week passes without fatal! 
explosions, of which !ittle notice is taken beyond the immediate scene 
of tne calamities; nor is it till some thirty or forty human beings have 
been killed at one flash that public attention is aroused; whilst the thou 





sands who are sent to premature graves by the daily operating etfects of 
the insidious atmospheric poison are altogether unminded. The “ safe- 
ty-lamp,” which in its day was hailed as an important boon conferred by 
science on the miner, has in practice proved a fatal gift. It has enabled 
the proprietors of mines to obtain coal in workings that were too “ fiery”’ 
to be approached with unprotected flame, and the miner is compelled to 
breathe an atmosphere which the wire-gauze of his lamp alone prevents 
from exploding. The risk of accidents is by this means increased in a 

greater ratio than the protection afforded by the safety-lamp; which is 
liable to get out of order by rough usage in the mine, and the men are 
so careless or ignorant that they often recklessly remove the thin screen 

between them and death. It is, however, the deleterious effect on the 
bealth of the miners by working in a hydrogenous atmosphere which 

most urgently requires attention, that they may be protected from the 

abuse of the conveniences of the Davy lamp. At inquests on the bodies 
of men killed by explosions of fire-damp, the inquiry is generally limi- 
ted to the immediate cause of the accident; andit safety-lamps have been 
freely supplied, the proprietors of the mine are exonerated from blame. 
The fault is usually attributed to one of the sufferers, who, it is surmised, 
exposed a naked flame to the explosive gaseous mixture ; whilst the more 
important question, whether adequate measures had been taken to pre- 
vent the accumulation of the gas, is generally neglected. 

Experience has shown that safety in working coal-mines is only to be 
attained by ventilation : no means, therefore, should be left unemployed 
to render ventilation effective. Our attention has been directed to the 
subject by a pamphlet on Mr. Brunton’s plan for the ventilation of coal- 
mines, which in many respects possesses important advantages compared 
with the system commonly adopted. The method at present in use is this. 
A large fire is kept burning at the bottom of the upcast-shaft ofthe mine ; 
the rarefactionof the air by heat causes it to rise up the shaft, on the 
same principle that smoke rises up a chimney ; and the partial vancuum 
is supplied by air —e down the other shaft, and urged onward by the 
pressure ofthe atmosphere through the various passages ef the mine. 
This plan is so simpie, so costless,jand it occasions so little trouble, that if it 
produced sufficient ventilating force nothing better could be desired, But 
the expansion by heat, as at present applied, is not adequate to afford a 
sufficiency of fresh air ; nor is the principle capable of being readily adapt- 
ed to the varying conditions of the mine atmosphere. Consider for a 
moment what these conditions are, and it will be perceived that itis essen- 
tial the ventilating power at command should be much greater than the 
ordinary state of the mine requires. Acoal-mine contains numerous win- 
ding passages leading to the workings where the coal is extracted ; and 
into these passages the carbureted bydrogen gas exudes from crevices in 
the coal. Sometimes the gas issues ina blast from openings called 
‘* blowers,” but is generaliy exudes imperceptibly from smaller fissures. 
Were there no other reservoirs of gas than the passages and empty spaces 
on a level with them, the mine might be ventilated effectively by the usual 
means : but when the coal is extracted the roof fallsin, and leaves a large 
cavity at the top more or less filled by the debris of the rock piled upwards 
from the floor. The heap thus formed is called the “ goaf,”’ and in some 
coal-mines it is of greatextent. In the Haswell colliery, which was ex- 
amined by Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. Faraday after adisastrous explosion, 
the goafextended over an area of thirteenacres. The carbureted hydrogen 
gas, being much lighter than common air, ascends into the cavity of the 
goaf; which forms an immense inverted reservoir of fire-damp, ready to 
be poured into the passages of the mine when expanded by diminished 
pressure of the external atmosphere. If we assume the spaces in and 
over the goaf in the Haswell colliery to average oue yard in height above 
the roof of the mine, that reservoir would contain 63,000 cubic-yards of 
inflammable air. A fall of only one-tenth of an inch of mercury in the 
barometer would cause the air to expand one three-hundredth part of its 
column, and there would be two hundred cubic yards of fire-damp poured 
into the mine from this overflow alone, besides the increased exudation of 
gas from the crevices in thecoal. The ordinary means of ventilation are 
quite inadquate to free the mine from such an infix, which may occur very 
suddenly and without any preceptible notice. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Brunton, and which has been successfully 
applied in South Wales, is to produce a current of air by mechanical 
force. A gigantic blower, similar in principle to those now commonly 
used instead of bellows, is placed at the top of the upcast-shaft, and ro- 
tary motion is given to it by a steam-engive. The top of the shaft being 
closed, the air which supplies the machive is drawn trom the mine, and 
in this maoner a current is forced through the various passages and work- 
ings. The power of the machine depends of course on the rapidity with 








which itrotates. With a revolution of sixty times per minute, the rarefac- 














tion of the air is equal to 4°3 pounds on the square foot ; by doubli 
the velocity the amount is quadrupled; and one eateed and fifty —— 
tions per minute produce a force of 27 pounds. The rarefying effect of 
a furnace at the bottom of a shaft 900 feet deep is estimated at nine peunds 
on the square foot. Mr. Brunton’s blower possesses such a power of 
rarefaction, that, he states, “the atmosphere of a colliery, during the 
absence of the workmen may be subjected in half an hour to an artificial 
exhaustion equal to three, four, or five-tenths of an inch of mercury; pro- 
ducing in the colliery, during the absence of the workmen and heir 
lights, the very same exudation of the gases that would have taken place 
during the natural change of the atmosphere indicated by a like fall of 
ay ar regnene column.” 

ith the mechanical plan, a known effect is produced by a " 
locity, and the superintendent may thus adjust he voatliting Swe ee 
the state of the mine. This capability of quickly increasing the suppl 
of fresh air constitutes an important feature of the mechanical Poon | 
That a more effective mode than the furnace is wanted for ventilating 
mines, has been fatally proved ; and those of our legislators who take an 
active interest in improving the physical condition of the working classes 
cannot do better than direct their attention to this subject. Instead of 
enforcing the use of the safety-lamp, the thing to be done is to compel 
the proprietors of mines to adopt such a system of ventilation as will 
render safety-lamps unnecessary.—Spectator. 


—_—— —<_s 


THE HUNGARIAN REFUGEES. 


A — ¢ batch of letters has reached us from Constantinople, from Wid- 
din, and from Belgrade, the last of the date of the 15th ult. The intelli- 
gence they bring is far from satisfactory, and far from honourable to the 
Turks. The Pasha of Widdin still guards his prisoners with a jatlor’s care, 
betokening that Russia has not lost all bold of them ; and that Turkey, al- 
though committed so far as not to be able to give them actually up to 
slaughter, is still anxious to propitiate the Czar, by doing with them what. 
evet he may please to dictate. 

The trick to bring dishonour upon as many as possible, by forcing them 
to embrace Islamism, was, it is to be feared, suggested by Austria and 
Russia. The success aud its results are graphically depicted in our let- 
ters, and will be read with supreme disgust. 

The fate reserved for Kossuth, Batthyany, and the other chiefe—too proud 
to listen to such offers as those with which Bem closed—is still uncertain. 
But Russia, we have reason to believe, demands their imprisonment. Her 
envoys point out to the Porte, as an example to be followed, the cuptivity 
into which Ipsylauti was thrown by Russia. And the feeble divan is 
this moment mooting in what eastern fortress she may immure the gallant 
relics of Hungarian independence, in order that their captivity may com- 
pensate to the disappointed despots of Austria and Russia, the mortifica- 
tion they have felt in not being able to hand them over to the executioner. 
Bat we will not believe the possibility of any thing so infamous being 
perpetrated. We may, we think, fairly rely upon the generous energies 
of the British Government being exerted, and upoa Lord Palmerston be- 
ing not wanting to his known sympathy and proverbial spirit, on an occa- 
sion such as this, in which he is supported by the unmistakeable and un- 
swerving support of the British public. 

As to Turkey, the brave conduct of the Sultan in at once refusing the 
demand ot the Czar, has won for him and for his couniry the respect and 
admiration of Englishmen. And that respect and admiration are no 
empty and no fruitless sentiments. They form for the independence vf 
the Turkish empire a more solid guaranty, than any amount of obsequi- 
ousness could wring from Russia. 

Should the Sultan, however, after having shown himself a prince of 
courage and generosity, so far exchange these noble influences for the 
base suggestions of fear—shouid his highuess, to please Russia, dvom Kos- 
suth and his companions toa dungeon, and merely commute their imme- 
diate and honourable death to a lin ering and insulting one, such as, in- 
deed, the treacherous Pacha of Widdia has given them a foretaste of—then, 
indeed, the Sultan, and Reschid Pacha, and the Turkish ministers, may 
forever bid farewell to either the respect, the sympathy, or the support 
of Englishmen. The very character and honour of the Mussulman race, 
and of its chief, are now hanging in the balance, as far as the opinion of 
Europe is concerned. If liberal Europe has reason to despise them, lib- 
eral Europe will abandon them forever. 

It is to the honour of the English public and the English mind that, 
apathetic to interests, to changes of territory or frontier, and even to 
threatened encroachments and restrictions upon commerce, it has been 
touched and aroused solely by feelings of humanity. Some foreigners 
foolisbly imagine that our sympathies for Hungary arose in greediness to 
enjoy its trade, or ina deep laid scheme for opening the Danube, and 
erecting au empire favourable to us and to liberal principles, ia the east 
of Europe. Alas! they little know the simple nature of the Eoglishman, 
moved far more by admiration for the courageous assertor of freedom, 
and by pity for his misfortunes, than by all or any of the calculations sup- 
posed to be inherent in our mercantile land. The Englishman loves trade, 
and he loves money, fairly got, honestly pursued. But neither that gain 
nor that pursuit, obliterate or obscure the finer or nobler appreciation of 
the good and great. 

No species of tidings, no battle won, or lory achieved, ever communi- 
cated half so much pleasure to the Buglish public, as to leara that Kos- 
suth and his companions had been saved frem ignominious death, partly 
by British intervention. To have that feeling of joy and congratulation 
turned to bitterness, and to learn that Hungarian chiefs are to pay the 
penalty of being patriotic and brave by being confined to a duvgeon, 
would at once excite the public indignation and contempt against our 
own Foreign Office, and against the Turkish race.—London Daily News. 


—_—_—e——— 


CANADIAN ANNEXATION. 


Does national virtue find its sole expression in a money profit? If so, 
Canada might have her annexation ; for England would have neither mo- 
tive nor power to retain her. The annexationists of Montreal rest their 
manifesto mainly en a calculation of commercial advantage. Does that 
suffice? Prove a profitable balance in the ledger, and is that all that a 
nation should look to—or the chief thing? Unquestionably there are 
greater and higher objects. The bond of national unity depends upon 
several things,—questions of race, social habits, political institutions, 
and more besides; but above all, on sympathy in upholding noble senti- 
ments. Yes, simple as that tie may be, it is the true bond of nationality. 
The simple love of justice between man and man—whetber the justice 
between crowned and uncrowned man on the plaiu of Rannymede, or 
the “fair play” between two combatants in the street—has been the 
sturdy sentiment which has guided England through many a contest, 
many a trouble, and many a perplexity, to be great and powerful. You 
cannot find the equation of that sentiment in gold. 

We might ask Canada if she forgets her blood relationship, that she is 
leaving us tor lucre; but, unhappily, we have done no little to forfeit that 
claim. We have forfeited it by the conduct of the Minister whom tLe 
House of the English Commons suffers to rule over the Colonies. ailing 
to strike out a policy which should be original, successful, and superior 
to all others,—thwarted in bis own sport with the Colonies, Lord Grey 
is driven to desperate courses, and ‘heir welfare is sacrificed to his disap- 
pointed self-love and fantastic spleen; how, then, can he recall them from 
a mere commercial policy to more generous ideas? We have forfeited 
our claim by the conduct of the representative of this country, who has 
brought the Crown and its Imperial authority into disgrace by vacillation, 
trifling, and cowardice. More deplorable is it that we have forfeited the 
claim nationally, by our trading statesmanship—doubly trading, in the 
subserviency of our statesmen to trading ideas, in their traffic upon an 
cant of the day. Abroad, we have trifled with the highest national feel- 
ings; at home, we doubt, scoff, and prevaricate; putting trust only in 
what professes to be small, topical, and not elevated or dignified. How 
then can we recall Canada to her faith in noble sentiments, or her sym- 
pathy with great ideas? 

No; if she thinks she can gain by the transfer, we must let her turn 
adrift. The loss, indeed, will be hers, not exclusively, but chiefly. For 
though we are degraded by this subserviency to trading ideas, the United 
States are still more so; and any province joining them must consent to 
sink to the same level, or be cheated. The Montreal Anuexatiunists 
think that absorption in the Union will supersede border wars, and 
endow their province with lasting peace ; forgetting the alarming wars 
which germinate in the Anti-Rent movement of New York, and in the 
Nullification controversy between North and South. They think that 
absorption will overrule and obliterate dissensions of race: it has »o* 
obliterated nationality in Louisiana and Florida; it has not obliterated 
race in the Negro helotry ; and the new proviuce must make up its mind 
to sharing the dangers and guilt of that tremendous riddle. Canada 
must waive her blessed immunity from that contamination. 

All this the colonists might be made to feel, if the public servants of 
England went to work in the right way. The more so since, of all the 
provinces of the world, Canada is perhaps the one that has the most unl- 
formly exhibited the influence of feelings upon political views and sym- 
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ies. The “ British” party has been brought to its present fulse position 
<= ultra-loyal affection for England and her institutions—an affection per- 
verted by bad administration, The French party has been noted for the 
degree in which it is swayed by feelings. ere the Imperial Govern- 
ment, then, to be represented in Downing Street and Montreal by men 
who could share and direct these ready aga a it would be possible 
to reawaken in thecolony a noble nationality. England might say to her 
—“ You have been treated harshly aud unfairly ; the pursuit of party ob- 
‘ects in London bas made the Imperial Parliament play fast and loose 
with your finance; a bad Colonial Minister has exasperated your factions ; 
ou have been so ill governed that your colonization stands still, and your 
Corder marks the confines between the prosperity of a Republican state 
and the backwardness of an English dependenc: all thatis allowed: but 
we will treat you more generously; a man of elevated and generous feel- 
ing shall be your Governor; your local statesmen shall be invited to grave 
po friendly council in London; we will take counes! with you upon the 
best way in which mother-country and colony can stand by each other, 
to uphold freedom, to develope each other’s greatness, and to serve man- 
kiad : go free if you will; but befors you do so, let us see if we cannot 
be more happy, more exalted among the nations, more beneficent to our 
race, by remaining together.” We believe that a policy conceived and 
expressed ia this spirit would meet with a hearty and a full response 
from Canada. . , 
The Aunexatiovists admit that separation would not be practicable or 
desirable without the consent of England. “The consent”! who is to 
give it? What traitors are there amongst us, in high places, that the se- 
paratists count upon an official consent? Are we come to such a pass that, 
to indulge the crotchets and foibles of sple netic and incompetent states- 
manship, we must forego Lord Darham’s great effort “ to perpetuate and 
strengthen the connexion between this empire and the North American 
Colonies which would then form one of the brightest ornaments in her 
Majesty’s [mwperial crown”? Is the attempt to be abandoned by the 
Ssvereign with the advice of her responsible Ministers? The British 
public ought to learn what the Executive means to do,—Loudon Specta- 
bor. 





ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
Mon". December 3rd, Donizetti’s Grand Opera Seria, ia 3 Acts, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Lucia....(Hier first appearance in that cheracter)...... Signorina Bertucca 
‘ -Signora Avogadro 






Alice 

Edgardo . Signor G. Forti 
Ashton, -Signor Beneventano 
MIO» cc ccccccccocccseccesecececss mieevedoooesenesseoss Signor Patti 
RayMondo......ccscocsescsoccsees sosccesevcsssesessoces Signor Giubliei 
NOTMAMNO.....cccccccrercsoccssevscccevceseveseveveress Signor Parozzi 
Conductor and Director....j.csccccesesecsecveccceeveces MAX MARETZEK. 


Prices of Admission—All seats, in Boxes or Parquette, secured either for the night or for 
the season, $1.50. Admission at the door on the evening of performance, Parquette, $1, 
Amphitheatre 2> cents 

Subscribers and others are most respectfully informed that no person will, under any 
circumstances, be admitted, without delivering his ticket. Season tickets being transfer- 
able renders the strict euforcement of the above rule absolutely necessary. 

Box office open every day, from 9A. M,till4 o’clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o’clock ; per- 
formance to commence at7 |-20’clock. 


GLIDDON'S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 
AND TRANSPARENT PANORAMA OF THE NILE, 


WITH ORAL DESCRIPTIONS. 
MUSEUM ROOMS, CHINESE BUILDINGS, 589 BROADWAY, 
IS NOW OPEN. 
Hours of Exhibition, from 12 1-2 to 21-2 A.M., and 7 to 9 P. M. 
THE NILE, 
PHARAONIC, PERSIAN, PTOLEMAIC, ROMAN, BYZANTINE, SARACENIC, MEMLOOK, 
AND OTTOMAN, 
its Ancient Monuments, its Modern Scenery (along both banks of the Riverfor a distance 
of 4,720 miles), and the Varied Characteristics of iis People, on the River, Alluvium, and 
Deserts, are exhtbited iu a Grand Moving 
Transparent Panecramic Picture 
(900 Feetin Length by 8 in Height), 
EXPLAINED BY GEORGE R. GLIDDON, 
fn Oral Lectures, embracing the latest Researches, Archeological, Biblical, and Histor i 
cal, and illustrated by a 
Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, Mummies, &c. 
WITH SPLENDID TABLEAUX OF HIEROGLYPHICAL WRITINGS, PAINTINGS, AND SCULPTURES 
Egyptian, Arabian, Turkish, Greek, and other ORIENTAL MUSIC performed during 
each Exvhibitwn. 


Ma. Guippon’s Descriptions commence precisely at 1 
ie & cents Child-en hall-price F. “ 





.M., and at7 1-2 pm. Ad 


PrP 
Gliddon’s Hand-Book to the Panorama at the door 


price 25 cents. For other Particulars, see Small Buis. 


ST. GEORGE'S AND BRITISH EMIGRANT SOCIETIES. 


HE ANNUAL CONCERT for the above Charitable Institutions will take place on 
Monday, 17. December next, for which the elite of the Musical talent of the city is en- 
ed. 
he Commitiee have the pleasure of announcing that MRS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE 
kas mostkindly offered her valuable services for the occasion. Particulars meee - : 
ec 
MARRIED.—At Christ Church, Easton, Maryland, by Rev. Dr. Mason, the Hon. JOHN 
BOZMAN KER, of Talbot County, to LUCY HAMILTON, only daughter of John Ste- 
yens, Esq, of same county, formerly of London, 
On the 15th ult. at the Church of the Ascension, by the Rev. Mr. Bedell, ARCHIBALD 





CAMPBELL, E+q, of Glesgow, Scotland, to GRACE VICTORIA, youngest daughter of 


John Gibson, Feq., of New York. 





Excnange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109. 


WEE AIL BION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 
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Intelligence from Europe is now brought down to the 17th ult., by the 

arrival, since our last, of the Cunard Steamers of the 10th and 17th re- 
spectively. The political news is, comparatively, devoid of interest, the 
fact being established that the Emperor Nicholas will not make war on 
Turkey on account of the Sultan’s refusal to give up the Hungarian re- 
fugees. A variety of ramours have, however, found place in print as to 
the effect upon the Imperial mind of the determined intervention of Great 
Britain and France. Ready credence will be given to those that describe 
the Autocrat’s indignation on finding himself thwarted in his projects, 
and worse still, openly defied ; though the style and manner of diploma- 
tic notes are unimportant matters when the movement of an armed force 
is a corollary attached thereto. Advices from Constantinople state that 
the Britich Naval Squadron was at the entrance of the Dardanelles pre- 
viously to the Ist ult.,and that the French fleet was expected to join it. 
At any sign of hostility, the combined furce would proceed to Constanti- 
nople, where also vigorous preparations have been made by the Turkish 
Government to resist any sudden attack from the Black Sea. At the time 
of writing, we have not received the last Liverpool Mail, but the jour- 
nals brought by that of the 10th ult. announce that the Czar has demand. 
ed of the Special Turkish Envoy at St. Petersburgh that the Hungarian 
refugees in Turkey should be kept under strict surveillance in the interior 
of Candia, or in some part of the Sultau’s dominions remote from the Rus- 
sian and Hungarian frontiers. This demand ha~ stirred up the bile of 
sundry liberal journalists, who see in ita claim that Turkey, refusing to 
assist as an executioner, should at least play the part of a jailor! Coupled 
with this expression of the Emperor's will is an intimation that such of 
the refugees as desire it will be, so far as he is concerned, at liberty to 
proceed to England or France. How many will voluatarily remain? It 
seems to us that Nicholas makes a virtue of necessity, aud asks no more 
than his right, in requiring that a considerable number of his exasperated 
enemies should not be at liberty to hover about his borders. It is scarce- 
ly fair to estimate political arrangements between two despotic Govern- 
ments by the standard in use amongst ourselves. We only fear, that if 
this present difliculty may be cons‘dered as seitled, Nicholas will avenge 
himself ou the Sultan, by cvilision or intrigues in the Daaubian Provinces. 
Causes of quarrel can exsily be found there, whilst assistance from the 
Western Powers of Europe might be less plausibly asked, and could cer- 
tainly be less effectively rendered. 





Exctanp.—There is a stagnation in political affaire, not much tobe re- 
gretted, more especially as this state of things is attended with an ad- 





vance in the value of British securities. During the month ending the 
16th ult., the three per cent. Consols went up two per cent., the last 
price quoted being 934. The price of co‘ton also has rapidly improved, 
this fact beivg mat'er for much congratulation in the Southern States of 
the Union. The 5th of November, thanks to the preparations of the Gov- 
ernment, passed off without any collision between the Orangemen and 
Roman Catholics, in the North of Ireland. The 15th was appointed 
by the Queen in Council, as a day of thanksgiving for the cessation of the 
ravages of Cholera, and was, without doubt, appropriately observed. 
Parliament has been farther prorogued to the 16th of January, but is not 
expected to meet earlier than the first week of the following month. 
Sir Henry Bulwer’s departure for this country had been delayed. He 
embarked, however, on board tae Hecate on the evening of the 15th alt. 
She is to touch at Bermuda, and can scarcely be expected at this port, or 
in the Chesapeake, for a week, or ten days, yet. 





France.—Mr. Rives, the American Minister te the French Republic, 
was officially received by the President on the 8th ult., and although no 
serious doubts were entertained on the subject, it is satisfactory that this 
formal reconciliation should have taken place. In the published reports 
of the interview we find it stated that, although, as matter of course, Mr. 
Rives made no allusion to the dismissal of the French Minister to Wash- 
ington, Louis Napoleon could not resist the temptation of making a point,— 
if one may so call it. Words are put into his mouth, to the effect that in 
consequence of the misunderstanding between the American Government 
aad M. Poussin, he, the President, would not have received Mr. Rives, 
if he had been the representative of a Monarchical instead of a Republi- 
can country. Louis Napoleoa must have been sorely puzzled for original 
remarks, ere he ventured upon one so ludicrously absurd; for if, as is 
generally believed, the difference between Mr. Clayton and M. Poussin 
was simply one of etiquette and personality, it follows that Louis Napo- 
leon would recommend one code of manners and style for the represen- 
tatives of Democracy and ancther for those of Royalty. A pretty sugges- 
tion from the lips of a man who is at the head of the “ most polite ” 
nation of Europe! Perhaps, since war is going out of fashion, when next 
the wheel of fortune shall whisk Louis Napoleon into a position of ease 
and leisure, he may add a treatise on the proprieties of diplomatic inter- 
course, as a pendant to his elaborate work on artillery. It might be use- 
ful to the world generally, if he would define the respective and relative 
requirements for correspondence, under Imperial, Monarchical, Republi- 
can, Consular, and Provisional Governments. No nation on earth has had 
80 much experience of all varieties, in so short a period, as the country 
over which this trifling man is President. 

We cannot attach much importance to the continued rumours of nis 
desires and his efforts to don the Imperial robes. A year ago, in the difli- 
cult choice of persons, France chose a name; bat surely a year’s expe- 
rience must have cured her of any such infatuation. We observe, how- 
ever, that the President threw out some hints ahout the past, with his 
eyes probably cast towards the future, on occasion of a grand ceremo- 
nial in Paris on the 3d ult, The swearing in of all the principal members 

of the great judicial and magisterial departments of State was officially 
a'tended by him In the course of a speech then delivered, we find the 
full. wing singular words: 
__ In despite of the political tempests which have taken place since 1815, we en- 
joy our present tranquil state of political existence by virtue of the large institu- 
tions founded during tne consulate and the empire. Dynasties and charters have 
passed ; that which has survived has saved us. These are religion, the organisa- 


tion of justice, of the army, and of the administration. Let us then honour that 
which is unchangeable. 


Can Louis Napoleon purpose to vilify the once-lauded revolution of 
1848. that he passes it over almost without notice? We have read a 
hundred times, especially eighteen months ago, that France gained by it 
imperi+bable glory, and was to derive from it enduring prosperity. What 
says the President now? That France came through it without perish- 
ing, orin other words, that ‘“‘she was saved” —with his habitual vague- 
ness, he does not tellus from what. The paragraph, indeed, short as it 
is, might furnish matter for a lengthened article. What quaint notions 
the would-be Emperor must have of a “ tranquil state of political exist- 
ence ;” whilst at Versailles a High Court of Justice is sitting for the pur- 
pose of trying blood-stained and bloody-minded insurgents, whilst a weak 
Ministry has just been dismissed and is succeeded by one weaker still, 
and whilst Europe looks to every telegraphic report from Paris, anxious 
to know what uew coup d’ééa¢ has been attempted. The President’s al- 
lusion to religion may go for what it is worth, and may bear reference to 
the recent re-instalment of the Dominican Order in Paris, or to the fact 
that a French Steam Frigate is at the Pope’s orders on the coast of Na- 
ples. Justice has of late been more prominent in France throu gh Courts- 
martial and Special Commissions, than in any other way, though we in 
tend no disrespect to the French Magistracy in making the remark. As 
for the Army, it certainly does remain, but whether the enormous expen- 
diture it occasions be matter for congratulation, French tax-payers must 
decide. Fiually, the organization of the Administration may have come 
down to France from the Emperor Napoleon, and inasmuch as it centred 
all power in himself, it may be worthy the commendation of his aspiring 
nephew ; but did the Parisians shed their blood for such flimsy gains ? 
How long will it be before they discover that reform is far preferable to 
revolution ? 

We are not inclined to make room for the opening speech of General 
d’Hautpoul, the nominal hesd of the new ministry. It was delivered 
from the tribune of the National Assembly on the 2d ultimo and is called 
& programme of the Cabinet. The reading created very little interest, at 
which one cannot wonder. It contained words, words, words—and no- 
thing else. General Baraguay d’Hilliers is uominated to the critical post 
of Military Commandant and Political Agent in Rome, where the French 
army remains, and wherein Pius 1X. has not yet found it convenient to 
re-enter. There appears a probability that the Emperor of Morocco will 
be visited ere long by a French fleet fur the purpose of bombarding Tan- 
gier and Mogador, He has been ill-treating French subjects and insult- 
ing French Consular agents and he must cry peccavi, or have his walls 
battered about his ears. 

Tue Continent or Evrore.—lIf the din of actual warfare be hushed, 
there is no lack of intrigue, jealousy, and revenge. Haynau, the mili 
tary Goveruor of Hungary, is carrying out the terrorist policy of the Aus- 
trian Cabinet, if not with fire and sword, at least by the merciless use of 
the gallows. Will the Hungarians be goaded into another insurrection, 
or frightened into quiet submission? Did theygain any amelioration of 
their political grievances by preferring revolution to reform? The same 
may be asked in many, if not all cases. Increased burdens and aggrava- 
ted oppressions have generally resulted from the popular movements of 
the past and present year. The Austrian Government, for instance, has 
just imposed an additional income tax varying from 1 to 10 per cent., ex- 
Pressly to cover its enormous military expenditure. It may, indeed, be 
difficult for those who are accustomed to the quiet but certain working 
of public opiaion to estimate the position of a people who are forbidden ever 
to express their desires ; and under some of the absolute governments of 
Europe, there is no medium course between discontent and revolution. 
E sewhere, however, au impatience of all authority and an unscrupulous 
desire fur personal aggrandizement and notoriety have combined to make 
crafty leaders and silly fullowers. These have done incalculable injury 
to the liberties of the world at large. 

We notice with much regret that a renewal of warfare between the 








Danes and Schleswig-Holsteiners is talked of. The phantom of a Ger- 


man Empire only flits at times before us in connection with this unhappy 
quarrel. 

Aw ApvENTURE ON THE Mosquito Coast.—A correspondent of the N. 
Y. Herald, writing from Belize, Hondaras, on the 22d October, gives the 
following account of a circumstance that recenily occurred in the above 
region, to which so much interest attaches at the moment. It will be 
observed that the narrator is the hero of his own tale. Very small im- 
portance is attached to the affair by the daily press of this city. We omit 
the customary abuse of the English. 


On the 29th of August last, the American brig ‘“‘ M. C. Draper’? was wreck- 
ed on the bar of the Prinzapalka River, (one hundred miles north of San Juan,) 
through the villany of the pilct who made false statements as to the depth of water 
on the bar. She was abandoned ; after every effort was made to save her by 
the captain and passengers, (amougst whom was your correspondent.) the 
saved were put ashore, and all hands camped on the beach, under the sails for 
covering. In this emergency [ volunteered to proceed to Wara Rire, thirty 
miles to the northward, to get the only vessel on the coast, belonging to Mr. Haly. 
After remaining there a few days, news came that our camp had been attacked 
by the Indians, and robbed of provisions, clothing, &c. I hastened down the 
coast and found the report corroborated, and the chief (Admiral Sako) prisoner, 
but he soon effected his escape. Captain Draper of the brig M. C. Draper, sent 
a despatch to Quamwatla. their settleaent, that if restitution was not made in 
three days, he would attack the village. Hisdemand was unheeded, and, on the 
expiration of three days, a dorie (or long-boat,) was manned by Indians friendly 
to us, and the passengers, armed with revolvers and other defensive weapons, 
took passage for Quamwatla, distant thirty miles in the interior. When ths land- 
pirates—for such they were—saw us approaching up the lagoon, they vamosed 
well knowing the errand we were on. Upon making a lan ing. we discovered 
the village nearly deserted : a few shots were fired, without effect, ascertained. 
The houses were then fired, and a scene of confusion ensued. The Indians of 
our party did not desist till every house was consumed, and the once beautiful vil- 
liage of Quamwatla was nomore. The party then returned to the beach, and no 
other attack was made on the camp : and after twenty-two days of extreme suffer- 
ing, the passengers and crew were picked up and taken to this pee by the sc hoo- 
ner Sarah Anne, of Belize. Upon this news of the sacking of Quamwatla being 
conveyed to San Juan de Nicaragua, the Mosquito king and his commissioner 
(Mr. Coates,) proceeded up the coast to Prinzapalka, to get the evidence in the 
case. He obtained from Mr H. (the same individual who acted as pilot, and lured 
the brig to her destruction.) a faise account of the whole affair, screening himse lf, 
and making false statements in almost every particular. Rebutting evidence was 
adduced, and here the affair rests. Evidence exists, in abundance, that the real 
facts are as above stated, and can be produced at any time. Ihave been an eye- 
witness, and an unwilling participant in all the unfortunate oecurrences since the 
wreck and, as an act of justice to all, make the above statement of the case. 





How to Occury a Partiamentary Recess—The Hon. Edward H. 
Stanley, who was travelling in the United States last winter, and who, 
during his absence from home, was elected M. P. for Kings Lynn, as suo- 
cessor to the late Lord George Bentinck, is now making a tour through 
the West India Islands. Mr. Stanley came out by one of the R. M. Steam- 
ers, and on the 22d of October was entertained at a public dinner by the 
leading inhabitants of Georgetown, British Guiana. The Royal Gazette 
states that Mr. Stanley is desirous of seeing and judging for bimself the 
state of the West India Colonies, and does not, where he visits, pledge 
himself to any specific policy, although he has already intimated bis con- 
viction that the distress, of the proprietary body, so often alleged, is mat- 
ter of painful trath. That the heir to the Earldom of Derby aud a prince 
ly fortune should be thus early devoting himself to a practical acquaint- 
ance with topics of public interest augurs well for his future useful 
ness. We have yet had no opportunity of judging whether he inherits 
the brilliant talents of his father. 





SOLDIERLY COURTESY. 

The following letter gives the correct version of a striking incident, 
the particulars of which have been often in print, althoagh the relative 
position of the parties is sometimes erroneoasly transposed. We forbear 
from comment, knowing thatthe noble qualities of General Scott are ap- 
preciated by our own countrymen as well as his, and because in this case 
to record is to eulogize. 

To THE Epitor or THE ALBIoN.—Sir—In one of the last week’s numbers of 
the New York Herald, Luoticed a communication from an officer of the gies: 
8th or King’s Own regiment, in reference to a statement made by Mr. Van Buren 
in his address on the occasion of the late funeral ceremony, wherein an officer in 
the British Army, struck with the gallantry of General Worth, then a subaltera, 
in an affair during the last war with Great Britain, is described as having directed 
his men to fire high, as General Worth passed in front of the coa.pany which he 
commanded, and in which the writer concludes that the incident referred to was 
that which took place, when Sir John Harvey and Generai Scott were rivalling 
each other in acts of personal bravery and daring. y Bhi 

It appears to me, however, that the occurrences alluded to are entirely distinct , 
and that the orator of the day was correct in his account of the transaction in re- 
lation to General Worth. From the lapse of time which has 2ccurred since “ 4 
British Officer in the War of 1812” conversed with SirJohn Harvey upon the 
subject, he bas possibly forgotten the particulars of the noble act alluded to, and 
which I have somewhere seen correctly stated ina published lite of General 
Scott. It was not Sir John Harvey, 1 believe, who directed those under bis com- 
mand, not to fire at General Scott ; but the latter, who witnessing the reckless 
manner in which Sir John exposed himself, directed his riflemen not to aim 
at him ; by which probably his life was saved ; as he then was, and still is a con- 
spicious object fora marksman, and resembles General Scott in stature and ap- 
pearance, as well as in the nobler qualities that distinguish the brave and gener- 
ous soldier. 

That these two officers have continued on the most friendly footing down to the 
presenc period, I have had the best opportunity of knuwing ; and during the 
troubles in the Aroostook territory, some eight or nine years since, while Sir John 
administered the government of New Brunswick, such was tne estimation in 
which he held his former public enemy, that he was very desirous of having an 
interview with him at Houlton, an American post on the frontier, atno great dis- 
tance from Frederickton ; but which the latter from prudential motives felt con- 
strained todecline. I cannot conclude without noticing the obligations which both 
countries,—and probably the entire civilized world are under, to those gsllant 
men, through whose pacific disposition and the cordiality that existed between 
them, peace was preserved ata time of extreme excitement, and where a single 
shot fired in anger would undoubtedly have produced a war, injurious to 
both countries as to its results, and which would have been as implacable as un- 
natural. E 

New York, November 21st. 1849. 


Cotumsia Cottece.—On Wednesday evening, Charles King, Esq., the 
newly elected President of this noble institution, was formally inducted 
into office. The ceremonies took place in the College Chapel, which was 
completely filled. Many persons of note were present, including Gener- 
al Scott. The principal features in the evening’s proceedings were the 
speeches of Dr. McVickar, the Dean of Faculty, and of Mr. King him- 
self. In the former some very high compliments were paid to English 
Collegiate Institutions, which deserve a passing acknowledgment; the 
latter confirmed the Doctor’s favourable impressions whilst detailing his 
own personal experience, he himself having been educated at Harrow. 








Guippon’s PANORAMA oF THE Nite.—Mr. G. R. Gliddon, well-known on 
both sides of the Adantic as an intelligent, learned, and energetic expounder of 
the mysteries and marvels of ancient Egypt, has recently returned from Europe’ 
bringing with hima highly finished moveable Panorama of the N ile. Itis intend- 
ed to illustrate hislectures, and will enable him to lay before the public in a popu- 
lar form the mass of information that he has acquired by long residence amongst 
the localities represented, and much study of fellow labourers’ antiquarian re- 
searches. On Tuesday evening this exhibition was opened, at the Chinese Rooms 
for Members of the Press and other invited guests. The crowd, however, was so 
great that we werejunable to see or hear to advantage, and are therefore compelled 
to postpone till next week any lengthened detail of this new attraction. 





Mrs. Fanny Kempte—Tue Sr. Georce’s Society.—In the multipli- 
city of family and other engagements that crowd upon city readers as 
Christmas approaches, we have to beg them to hold themselves at liberty 
for Monday evening, the 17th inst. The annual entertainment for the 
benefit of the charitable fund of the St. George’s and British Protective 
Emigraut Associations will then take place: the particulars will be im- 
mediately advertised. We are glad, however, to announce at once that 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble bas most liberally promised to render her invaluable 
assistance, and that the New York public will thus have one more oppor 
tunity of enjoying her admirable readings. The musical performances 
will be the best attainable, and we confidently predict an enjoyable and 





productive evening. 
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Tue Rev. Towxsexp R. Huppart’s Lecture ow Carirorsia.—The 
Rev. Mr. Haddart, so long and tavourably known in this community as 
connected with edacational pursuits, will deliver a lecture on California, 
at the Tabernacle, on Tuesday evening next, which his qualifications and 
facilities tor obtaining correct information on all matters connected with 
that interesting country, will enable him to make exceedingly interesting. 
He will himself shortly proceed to San Francisco, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Seminary in that city, connecting it with the erection of an 
Episcopal church, the fauds fer which he is now obtainmg by voluntary 
contributions. 

Tue True Detta.—A new daily paper, under the abuve title, has made 
its appearance in New Orleans. It is published by Messrs. M. G. Davis 
and Joba Maginnis It is small in size, very neat in execution, and under 
the management of experienced and able hands will, we trust, repay all 
Sp eegounmens of its projectors. They will please accept our good 
wishes. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MosTrEAL, 26th November, 1849. 


The weather still continues unnaturaily fine for the season; and the 
resent month of November, like the horse famous in jest-book, seems to 
ve placed its tail where its head should have been—this twenty-sixth 
day being really the mildest of the whole serial. Most of the steamboats 
between this and the upper country have ceased plyiog; this is noi, 
however, in consequence of any indications of winter, but because the 
travel and traffic do not pay expenses, and partly because the contract 
for the conveyance of the mails expired, for the season, 4 day or two 


eThe troubles in the Indian country on Lake Superior are of more 
importance than I supposed them tobe. A detachment of the Canadian 
Rifles has been despatched to protect the miners. Captain Ermatinger 
of the Queen’s Light Dragoons, who is also a chief of one of the tribes, 
has accompanied the troops, and arms have been sent for the use of the 
men employed in the works. I cannot conceive that there cau be any 
intention on the part of the Government to injure the Indians or to 
deprive them of their just rights; and I have no doubt it will be found 
that mischievous or spinoeeted parties have been at the bottom of these 
troubles, The r Red men have been so cruelly victimised by the 
whites—(though I admit that many of the evils from which they suffer 
have arisen from the necessities of civilization)—that they are, with good 
reason, jealous of any infringement on their remaining possessions. Bat, 
assurediy, no nation has treated them more lemently than Great Bri- 
tain; and even at this moment, a large extent of country within a few 
miles of Montreal is in the possession of the tribe which claimed it when 
Canada was conquered, at a great sacrifice of the prosperity of that part 
of the country ; but, to return to the disturbances in the Mining Districts. 
It was reported some days ago that the Indians had killed 150 of the 
workmen and taken 80 into the interior as prisoners; but if there be 
any truth at all in the matter, there is evident exaggeration. However 
things may turn ont, it will at all events have the etlect of putting an end 
to one of the bubbles that have tended to bring on the commercial 
distress under which Canada has laboured for the lust two or three 
years. While most people imagined these mining speculations, of which 
they never heard but through an occasional putf or notice in the news- 
papers, were mere playthings with which a few well meaning persons 
amused themselves, and a few adventurers contrived to ‘raise the 
wind” on a not very extensive scale; it now turns out that no less 
than two millions of dollars, at the least, have been sunk in abortive 
attempts to extract copper from the rocks bordering on Lakes Superior 
and Huron. The high character of many of the gentlemen connected 
with the different companies is sufficient guarantee of fair dealing and 
good faith, as far as they are personally concerned; but that something 
18 wrong somewhere is now very generally believed. We shall, no 
doubt, hear more on the subject bye and bye, when perhaps the two 
millions expended in raising nothing butan Indian war will be accounted 
for. Such a sum laid out on the Cauchnawaga canal, the railroad to 
Portland, the deepening of Lake St. Peter, or erecting light-houses on the 
Galf of St. Lawrence, would have been a benefit, indeed, to the Province ; 
while—bat it is no use crying over spilled milk. 
The Governor General is in Toronto, having, with his family and 
suite, arrived there from the Falls last Tuesday. The question of the 


the Montreal Manifesto, by the London Times. I suspect the next batch 
of Engiish papers will speak of this document and its authors in some- 
what different language. At the first glance they only saw the flower ; 
a more careful examination will show the serpent under it. 

The question of Annexation will, as [ have said, be fully discussed, 
both by the Press and in Parliament, in the course of the coming winter. 
Hitherto, the advocates of the measure have bad the advantage of being 
the assailants; but, their opponents will in a short time, most likely, at- 
tack their strongholds, and see to what extent they are defensible. A 
debtor and creditor accouut, exhibiting the evils and benefits of Annexa- 
tion would, I suspect, lead men to far different conclusions from that set 
forth in the Montreal Manifesto. I believe no country in the world had 
fairer prospects before her than Canada had a short time ago, and has 
still; but, instead of working out our own salvation, we are continually 
sppealing to others and asking them to do for us what we ought to do 
for ourselves, We are always suitors, and always suing in forma pauperis. 
Formerly we prayed to England to give us protection in her markets or 
we would starve; today, we are knocking at the doors of the United 
States, and with the true mendicant whine, detailing vur miseries, show- 
ing our rags and sores, and asking them to take us in for charity. And in 
the face of all this, here we are, notwithstanding some drawbacks, in pos. 
session of a most fertile, extensive, and healthy country ; one of the best, 
if not the very best, commercial positions on this Continent ; the owners 
of the chief of the three great outlets of the trade of North America; with 
near two millions of inhabitants; with a Constitution, which if worked 
out honestly, and gradually improved in conformity with the habits, 
wants, aud wishes of the people, would be equal to that of any country 
in the world. But all this avails us nothing; Canada is the “creeper ”’ 
of nations; and like plants of that species in the vegetable world, must 
cling to something for support. 

The accounts of the Indian troublesare mostly fabulous. 

The prospectus of the Quebec and Melbourne Railroad has appeared and 
a committee has been appointed to forward the scheme, I regret to 
learn, however, that the contract for the completion of the St. Lawrence 
and Atlantic Railroad bas not yet been signed in consequence of some 
misunderstanding between the contractors and the directors. 


sAusic. 


Astor Prace Orera Hovse.—The opera of Otello, as we predicted 
last week, is having a most successful ran. It has now been played six 
nights with undiminished satisfaction to full and fashionable audiences; 
and the manager has reaped a rich harvest, the legitimate result of well 
directed energies, and untiring industry. We had intended to be some- 
what garrulous about the opera this week, but we have to write of 
other matters, and must therefore content ourselves with a slight but 
honourable notice. Some additional excellence characterizes each new 
performance, and the orchestra, so excellent on the first representation, 
presents now an almost faultless ensemble, whilst at the same time 
the excellence of individual instrumentalists is distinctly recognised. 
Bertucca appears on Monday in ‘“ Lucia,” after which Maria di Ro. 
han will be produced, to be followed by Semiramide and Don Giovanni, 
all presented in the same careful and admirable manner as Otello. The 
first Contralio, Signorina Perini has yet to be brought forward, and we 
presume that thecharacter of Arsace will be chosen for herdébut, as the 
réle is very prominent, and will both test and display her powers. 

In our very favourable notive of Signorina Bertucca last week, we 
passed hastily over her costuming, no slight matter in the eyes of ladies. 
Her first dress as Desdemona is eminently picturesque, becoming, and 
appropriate, and to this we referred in giving her credit for “faultless 
taste.” In the second act, however, she entirely drops the character, and 
appears in an evening dress of 1849. Now we know that the example of 
all the prime donne on the Italian Stage may be pleaded as an excuse, for 
with the exception of Norma, Semiramis, and two or three other operatic 
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Seat of government to which I alluded in my last, is a amall attempt by 
some persons here to bring the sharp practice of the Courts of Law to 
bear on the science of Government. The eminent lawyers of whom I 
spoke gave no such opinion as was attributed to them. They know tso 
well that Constitutional Law and Attorney’s law are widely different 
things. But there is another rod in pickle for the Governor and the 
Government, and from a diiferent quarter. I give you this new charge 
in extenso, as it is made in Mr. Papineau’s paper the Avenir, of Tuesday 
last :— 

INFAMOUS PRoposITION.—THE PEoPLE PUT UP FOR SALE.—We have to-day 
to respond to a high duty, and to announce to the people of Canada, a fact which 
reveals all the feebleness of the government, and all the corruption of which it is 
eapable, clinging toa position which is escaping from its hands. 

t is a question of nuthing less than an autograph letter of his Excellency Lord 
Bigin, to the Catholie Bishops of Canada, containing the following proposi- 
That if the Catholic Bishops will work by means of circular mandates, to stifle 
the Annexationist movement among their population, the government will reinstate 
them in ths Jesuit’s Estates, and even make the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to Lower Canada dependent on the greater or less warmth with which the 
Bishops will apply themselves to this work. 

The source from which we have received this information cannot leave us the 
shadow of a doubt respecting the fact of this proposition. 

I scarcely know what to think of all this. Can Lord Elgin have really 
written such a “ circular’ or “ autograph letter” to the several Catholic 
bishops? If so,in what capacity did he write; as head of the Executive ; 
with the knowledge of his official advisers; without their knowledge, or 
simply as Lord Bigin? Again, was the letter private, or public? If 
private, how did the Avenir become acquainted with its contents? On 
the other hand, are we tu suppose that no such letter exists, and that 
the writers in the Avenir have been deceived themselves, or are deceiving 
the public? The charge is sufficiently plain and circumstantial; but 
still I cannot believe that there is any truth in it, or at all events that it 
is true as it stands. If so, the Papineau party have been singularly for- 
tunate in getting such a weapon with which to fight the Government at 
the very time they wantedit. A few days ago a pamphlet was published 
here containing a Report by a Committee of the House of Assembly, on 
the subject of the Emigration of the French Canadians into the United 
States. The most of the testimony given was by Catholic priests, and 
the tendency of it is to prove that, materially and morally, the French 
Oanadians are svfferers by settling in the neighbouring Republic ; that 
they are subject there to all the evils of an inferior state of civilization 
onl knowled that they become hewers of wood and drawers of 
water; that they learn all the vices and few of the virtues of the peo- 
ple amongst sen they live; and in short, that their condition gen- 
erally is one of inferiority and frequently of degradation. This Report 
is calculated to give the French habitans a distaste for Annexation; and 
assuredly, the counter-charge against the priests and the Governor Gen- 
eral, if it can be substantiated, is just in the nick of time—sé non e vero, e 
ben trovato. 

Sir Alan McNab, who was dangerouslyill at Hamilton, is convalescent. 

People are too busy at present to give much heed to politics; but the 
Annexationists and anti-Annexationists here will meet in conflict as soon 
as the winter has regularly set in. I mean of course a conflict of words 
and not of blows. Both parties have made preparations for the fight, 
and Ihave no doubt that it will draw forth all the talents of the country 
before long. It is tobe hoped that the question will be treated in such a 
manner, as matters of such vast importance deserve, and that useless 
personalities and irritating remarks will be avoided as much as pamittle. 


Montreal, 27th November, 1849. 

No change having yet taken place in the weather, and the mails from 
New York continuing to reach this city, barring the usual accidents 
within tho usual time, I did aot forward this letter yesterday as was my 
intention. 

The Minerve of last night and the Pilot of this morning deny on author- 
ity, that any such letter as that alluded to by the Avenir was written by 
Lord Elgin to the Catholic bishops, and insist that the whole story is a 
pure fabrication got up by the Annexationists, to serve their own pur- 
pane, If so, what a pack of scamps and fools tnese fellows mast be, or 

ow prodigious the gullibility of those on whom they intended to impose 
the fiction. Surely this is a choice specimen of the morality with which 
these disciples of Prudbon and Louis Blanc are to replace the religion of 
which they are anxious to disburthen the Canadian people. Religion, as 
they say, may be old fashioned, antiquated, and onworthy of the enlight- 
ened and philosophic age in which we live; but, with all due deference, 
Wwe may be allowed to doubt if faith and truth are not to be preferred to 
unbelief and lying. 

The Annexationists are in a torpid state for the present, partly in con- 
—— of the busy season, which does not sdmit of political discussion, 

partly in enjoyment of the quasi-approbation expressed of the tone of 


heroines, each one takes an opportunity of exhibiting the latest Paris fash- 
ions. The public are too lenient on these points. Whyshould not Othello 
as well appear in black coat and Maretzek tie? 

Puituarmonic Society.—We became cognizant of the continued exis- 
tence of the Philharmonic society, on Saturday afternoon, when a friend 
presented us with a ticket bearing its name, motto, coat of arms, and also 
the names of the President and Secretary. We were gratified to learn 
that internal discord, out-door cabal, and public coldness, have together 
been insufficient to disorganize this once flourishing society. This 


tic feline creatures who are said to have a great plurality of lives, and 
argues the possibility of an existence supported by means invisible to all, 
drawn out to an indefinite period, exercising a negative influence, and 
yielding a dividend of 0. Wedo not believe the reports that the seat of 


government of this Society is located in Sleepy Hollow, although its being 
so far in the rear of the age would seem to confirm the ramour. Still we 
do not wish to stop enquiry, and would advise some of its active subscri- 
bers, should the rumour prove to be the truth, to demand an immediate 
return from the region of dreams, to the cepital of American civilization , 
in order that the said government may be awakened and informed of the 
progress of the times. 

The programme of the first concert of the season consisted of Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony in B flat, two overtures, Jessondaand William Tell, and 
two instrumental solos—flute and violin. The symphony was carefully 
performed, and was conducted by Mr. Eisfeld with much exactness. 
There was, however, a great lack of sentiment in the rendering of this 
composition—one of the smaller efforts of Beethoven’s muse—which was 
not compensated by its mechanical excellence. We well know that in- 
dividual expression is incompatible with the decired unity of an orches- 
tral performance; the colouring, independent of piano and forte, rests with 
the conductor, and in this respect we cannot compliment Mr. Eisfeld. 
To the cold correctness of the execution, with trifling exceptions, we 
bear willing testimony, but beyond that we have nothing tosay. The 
overture of Jessonda, by Spohr, a glorious work, by the bye, was the best 
orchestral effort of the evening. Firmness, precision, and strict attention 
to the design of the composer characterised the performance throughout. 
It was Soatlty applauded, and deserved the compliment of an encore. 
The members, and also the subscribers of the Philharmonic, ought to 
know the Guillaume Teil by rote. It is a sort of popular stop-gap; a 
standing dish, which every one is supposed to relish for ever and for 
ever. 

Mr. John A. Kyle played a flute solo by Nicholson. In the commenee- 
ment he was cold, phiegmatic, and passionless ; but towards the end he 
warmed up, and concluded very creditably. We have heard him fre- 
quently to much greater advantage. 

Mendelsshon’s violin concerto, performed by Joseph Burke, was the great 
feature of the evening. We shall not now speak of the beauties of the 
composition, although they are deserving of a separate article, and pre 
sent a perfect model of the purely classical and intellectual violin con- 
certo. We shall not expatiate upon the exquisite thoughts, the passionate 
breathings, the sastieal imaginings, the noble designs ot the lamented 
and worshipped Mendelssohn, but confine our remarks to their exposi- 
tor, on this oocasion, Joseph Burke. Ithas frequently been our pleasing 
duty to criticise the performances of this thorough artist; we have spoken 
often and loudly oar admiration of his powers, but we would willingly 
now take back all that we have hitherto said, could we coin stronger and 
more appropriate terms, by which to convey the well deserved eulogy 

we are about to utter. We have heard again and again all the great 
virtuosi on the violin for the last twenty years ; Spohr, Paginini, Oury, De 
Beriot, Vienxtemps, Sivori, Ole Bull, Nagel, aud a host of others worthy of 
name, but in the face of these great memories, which we would not 
willingly give up, we assert, that we never received more perfect satisfac- 
tion mentally, and aurally, than in listening to Joseph Burke’s noble read- 
ing of Mendelesohn’s great concerto. We do not claim for Mr. J. Burke 
unlimited command of his instrument; for we have heard several who in 
the gymnastics of the violin must be allowed the precedence; but we 
claim for him the bighest attributes of the true artist; the intellectual 
capacity to appreciate at a glance tho en ire scope and meaning of his 
author, and tbe mechanical ability to carry them out tu the fullest extent. 
We have heard Mr. Barke ander various circumstances; we have heard 
him perform studied pieces, and have also heard him perform at sight 
the elaborate stringed quartettes of the celebrated modern writers, aud 
we find his marvelious excellence alike unfailing. 

As regards his execution of Mendelssohn’s concerto, it was a faultless 
performance ; so faultless, indeed, that it would have stamped him in any 





capital of Europe asa first class artist, and among the first of the class. 


fact proves a tenacious vitality, comparable only to that of certain domes- i 








We ra here speak of the richness and soul- 


i 
We mig fall quality of his tone, of 


icacy, the precision and force of his execution : i 
correct emphasis; of bis pure pathos, his earnest poche Avg vm ne os 
void of sickly sentimentality, and of a thousand other attributes which . 
to form the perfect artist, such as Joseph Burke now is: but havil hd 
knowledged his position among the first, farther and particular pe. Soon 
were useless recapitulation. Heis one of those fine minds Ben oni 
sion is not to create, but to illustrate the glorious conceptions of mast < 
minds, whose works would otherwise ouly present to the mass a om - 
form, without soul or vitality. All honour then to him whose conze nat 
spirit can give the glow of life to those imperishable creations ! ru 
Concert at THE Cuinese Assempty Rooms.—/ I +i 
gave a concert at the above Rooms on Monday td oa taps 
tleman is an aspirant for vocal honours; of these we opine he pote am ‘f 
pect but few. He sang some ballads prettily, with a light pec sal 
tenor voice. He was, however, loudly applauded bya room fall of 
friends, and will, we fear, be tempted to give another concert sad le 
on the second occasion all that he gained by the first. Miss Northall 
ong two or three pieces very sweetly ; we never heard ber in such a. 
ae vere but she was literally sacrificed by the person who accom- 
Escuish Orera.—This speculation at the Broad way has concluded 
somewhat sooner than weexpected. We are, therefore, prevented goin 
further into the merits of the company. _ 





Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—Mr. Hackett is playing a farewell engagement at this- 
theatre, previous to his departure for England, where, during his frequent visits, 
he has established a popularity equal to that which his talents and private worth 
have secured for him in his native country. He has appeared twice during the 
week in his celebrated character of Falstaff, a part now deemed his own by pre- 
scriptive right. He is, doubtless, the best representative of the * ‘ fat knight” now 
upon the stage. 

We were glad to welcome back to the New York stage, young Wheatley, who 
} was brought on from Philadelphia, to sustain the part of Prince Henry. He 
‘ would prove an invaluable acquisition to the stock company at this house, which is 

sadly deficient in strength. Mr. Wheatley is much improved in all the mere con- 

ventionalisms of the stage, which, added to his fine manly figure, noble and pic- 
: turesque bearing, and full, rich, sonorous voice, fits him peculiarly as a represen- 

tative of the juvenile heroes of tragedy and comedy. We wish that his atyle of 
delivery had been founded on other models than those of the exploded school of 
stereotype stage declamation. He might study the finished natural style of his 
distinguished countrywoman, Miss Cushman, with great advantage. She has had 
the tact to seize upon the true secret of success, either in oratory or acting in the 
present day, which is comprised in the cabalistic words—be earnest and natural ! 
Mr, Wheatley is young enough to reform his present style, and he possesses na- 
tural advantages which then would place him among the chiefest ornaments of 
the American stage. The actors of this day, who have the ambition, essential for 
making the true artist, must go to their authors direct. The conception, the lan- 
guage, and the spirit of acharacter must be studied directly from the Poet's own 
fount of inspiration, without the intervention of accredited stage renderings, and 
long descended traditional mannerisms ot delivery and action. The public are 
ripe for such reforms in the stage, nay they are demanding it, and the intelligent 
and considerate portion of theatre lovers are withdrawing themselves from dra 
matic representations, in consequence of the actors being so far behind the intelli 
gence and the spirit of the age, in these all essential particulars. 

It is really painful tu witness a representation of one of Shakspeare’s plays 
such as “ Henry IV.” for example, at the Broadway this week. The leading 
parts, although respectable, disfigured by being merely mechanical specimens of 
false elocution, and stilted declamation—the soul, the life, the vigour of the 
language, destroyed, or at best, but tamely embodied ; while the subordinate parts 
are rendered ridiculous or offensive by the utter inefficiency of the actors, arising 
either from an incompetency of rendering the English language, or exaggerated 
and overwrought attempts to convert a small part into the hero of the piece ; and 
this, too, by Judicrous imitations of the mannerisms and peculiarities of some 
celebrated actor. Two or three of the subordinates at the Broadway are espe- 
cially addicted to this propensity, and actually mar, at times, the illusion of the 
scene by their grotesque and overstrained imitations. There should be some 
power in a stage manager to prevent ail this. In the old and palmy days of the 

drama such a supervision was exercised in first class theatres. Subordinate par, 
in tragedy were subdued downto a level and becoming tone, and the Pro- 
vinces were scoured to obtain for Metropolitan theatres actors who could be de- 
pended upon for a sensible and efficient rendering of minor characters. Our 
readers will remember that in the best days of the old Park, attention was paid 
to the filling of the subordinate portions of the cast with propriety and decency— 
nay, a kind of supervisory police was there kept up by the audiences, and the ac- 
tor or actress who overstepped the bounds of the graduated scale was quickly 
made sensible of the fact by the ill-suppressed titter, or the openly expressed 

laugh of ridicule. It is the great fault of young actors to suppose that they must 
do something extravagant to render small parts prominent. A careful attention 
to the true delivery of the text, and a modest and just representation of the char 

acter as designed by the author, make way with an audience far better than exag- 
gerated, and, consequently, ludicrous efforts to give such parts any undue promi- 





nence. 

Weare not dealing in hypercritical carpings in these strictures. Our theatres 
require great reforms; our actors are apparently unconscious of the fact. You 
scarcely meet an intelligent lover of the drama, who is not loud in his denuncia- 
tions of the very points we have enumerated. Such persons are driventrom the 
theatre by the incompetence or bad taste of the actors. They argue that while 


the liberal professions in the present day are exacting from their members an in- 
creased amount of capability, the stage is relaxing in its claims in the all essentia! 
points necessary to form the actur ; and that it is flooded with a set of inefficient 
and ill educated young persons, who might be better employed in trade or in me- 
chanical occupations, for which only their qualifications befit them. 

Mr. Hackett’s benefit and last appearance is fixed for this evening. Mr. Hackett 
will appear in three pieces—“ Jonathan in England,’ “ Monsieur Mallét,” and 
the “ Kentuckian.” Mr. Hudson re-appears on Monday, and will, we trust, be 
cordially welcomed. 


Nisio'’s.—The Ravels are now the sole attraction at this establishment, and 
succeed in filling the house nightly. The first act of “ Giselle’’ has been pro 
duced, with the fascinating Bertin in the principal character. To-night Signor 
Lanna, the efficient leader of the orchestra, takes his benefit, when opera and 
ballet are to be the combined attractions. Mlle. Borghese appears as Adina in 
“ L’Elisir d’Amore,” and the popular “‘ Monsieur Duchalemeau” by the Ravel 
troupe, completes the evening’s entertainment. 


Bowery THEATRE.—Mr. Hamblin is actually restoring the original popularity 
of this old established theatre. He has secured the services of several of the best 
actors and actresses now left on the American stage ; he produces his pieces 
with a creditable liberality and a praiseworthy attention to the minutie of stage ar 
rangements ; and the consequence has been a succession of excellent houses du- 
ring the present season, and a consequent improvement inthe character of his au- 
diences. We attended a representation of the present attractive piece dramatize- 
by Mr. Lester, from Dumas’ “ 7'rois Mousquetaires,’’ and must confess. tha 
both the audience and the performance were alike satisfactory evidences of what 
a spirited and well experienced manager could accomplish for the drama, even in 
its present degenerate State. . 

Mr. Lester has done his duty as a dramatizer most admirably. He has con- 
densed the leading scenes of the novel, in a coherent succession of scenes dramati- 
cally arranged, and with an easy telling flow of dialogue, that never offends by its ez- 
travagance or tires by its tameness. The leading male characters are ably supported 
by Messrs. Wallack, Lester, Gilbert, Winans, Stevens, Jordan, and Dunn, and 
the female parts are equally well sustained by Mesdames James Wallack and Jor- 
dan, and Miss Wemyss. The scenery is new and appropriate, and the costuming of 
the piece is unexceptionable. All this, moreover, 1s atforded to the public at the 
low rates charged at this theatre, rendering the entertainment almost unprece 
dented in the annals of theatricals. We were scarcely surprised to hear, that the 
piece has drawn overflowing houses for now some two weeks past, and from the 
appearance of the house on the night of our visit, and the approbation evinced 
by acrowded audience, we have no doubt but thatit will continue to draw similar 
assemblages for some weeks yet to come, 

Burron’s THeatre.—Burton keeps up a succession of weekly novelties, 
which combined with his established stock pieces always secure respectable 
and occasionally crowded audiences. The novelty of the present week is & 
new importation from the London boards, called ‘* Mrs. Bunsby’s Spoons,” in 
which a parody of the celebrated skating scene from Meyerbeer’s last opera * Ls 
Prophete’’ is introduced. The piece itself is a mere trifle, but it affords Burton, 
Johnson, and Miss Chapman an opportunity fora display of their separate powers 
in comic extravaganza ; the audience is kept amused by the talents of the actors, 
albeits the author may claim but a small portionof their respect. A new piece 16 
underlined for speedy representation at this house, 

Otympic THEATRE.—The season for Benefits at this house, usually produces 
a revival of several of the old stock favourites here, which never ure. W e sup- 
pose the manager is reserving his novelties until the round of benefits is gone 
through with. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Sumter. By Currer Bell. New York. 1850. Harpers. The author 
of “Jane Eyre” has taken up such a position with the reading public, 
that a new tale from his pen is looked for with anxiety, and will be 
eagerly devoured. There will also be many comparisons drawn between 
this book before us and the one which immediately on pubiication con- 
ferred celebrity on its author. Such comparison, however, we decline. 
We dislike a standard measure in literature; and moreover, it is best to 
tell the trath—we are among the rari aves who have never read “ Jane 
Eyre.” 

Bat there needed no previously acquired repute. The tale before us 
stamps Carrer Bell as an original thinker, and a shrewd observer of those 
out-of-the-way characters, whom the careless world generally classes 
under the expansive and expressive term odd people. And it is because 
common works of fiction do but ring changes on the same samples of 
humanity, and because their varieties are chiefly those of incident, time, 
and scenery, that “Shirley” delighte us with its vivid portraitures of 
persons whom we knew not before, or whom, at least, we do not meet 
in every modern novel. This peculiarity, which is to our mind the great 
attraction of “ Shirley,” makes it any thing but light reading. You can- 
not skim along page after page with a sense of easy epproval and tran- 
quil enjoyment, such as may perchance creep over you with one of Mr. 
James’s romances in your hand. Quite the contrary; Currer Bell shall 
tread upon the toes of your prejudices ; you shall be half inclined to treat 
him to an occasional pshaw ! or nonsense! but, nevertheless, if you are 
not too lazy te follow him in his course, he shall carry you into a com” 
paratively unexplored country, the which you shall either like, or dislike. 
Your opinion of his book will, we think, depend principally on your 
own constitution and habit of mind; his vigour, originality, and ability, 
we hold to be beyond dispute. 

It would be a great waste of our limited space to sketch out here the 
plot of a novel. By the time this notice is in print a large portion of our 
readers will know it for themselves; whilst those who cannot avail 
themselves of cheap reprints will have gathered who “ Shirley’’ is, from 
the lengthened extract in the Albion of this day fortnight. They will, 
also, have rightly divined that the tutor marries the heiress; bat they 
will learn with some surprise that the lucky man does not make bis 
appearance until three-fourths of the book is run through, and that the 
heroine herself is kept out of sight through the first 175 pages. We 
merely mention this as an instance of the caprice, perhaps the clumsiness, 
of Mr. Currer Bell. Chapter after chapter is devoted to clever sketches 
of an infinity of persons, who have nothing to do with the progress o, 
the tale, and whose sayings and doings tax the memory and confuse the 
understanding of the reader. Further than this we shall only say, that 
the scene is laid entirely amongst the midd!e and lower classes of Eng- 
land, and in one locality—a cloth-manufacturing district of Yorkshire . 
The time is 1812; the ill-will, then subsisting between the employers and 
the workmen, on account of depressed trade and the substitution of ma- 
chinery for manual labour, forming a species of ground-work for the plot. 
* Shirley,’ then, though a modern tale, has no word of lords and ladies, 
which is one great relief; there are no perfect characters in it, which is 
another; though we should perhaps except one, a clergyman’s niece, 
who is very sweet and well-behaved, but whom we have known in fifty 
other books. Neither does it contain many startling incidents. Even an 
attack by a gang of rioters on an obnoxious mill, though well enough de- 
scribed, is not wrought up to horror pitch by a long list of killed and 
wounded, The heroic defender of his property is personally damaged to 
the extent of a scratch on his temple, which he bathes at the yard pump, 
whilst the rioters lore only one man, and have a few roughly han- 


dled. What would not Mr. Harrison Ainsworth have made of such an 
adventure? 


Mr. Bell, wethink, shows more ability in delineating his female char- 
acters than he does in painting the masculine. He cottons more to the 
former, and hangs round them pertinaciously, whilst the latter more 
rapidly exhaust him. Notwithstanding his audacity and the grave char- 
acter of the social and political subjects incidentally treated, we canno; 
altogether divest ourselves of the idea that Currer Bell is a woman’s 
nom de plume. Few will agree with us in this opinion, but we cannot 
shake it off. Morever, in this very volame we noticed the hint that 
“women read men, better than men read women.”’ These are not the ex- 
act words, but they are to this purpose. Does not the volume itself prove 
this? Time will show. The women in “Shirley” are marvellously 
real—the men are clever idealities. 

Finally—for we are writing a notice, nota review—we seriously ad- 

vise readers to buy this book, coupling the hint with two or three provi 
sos. Buy it, if an unseemly introduction of Scriptural phraseology and 
a running fire against unworthy Ministers of the Church will not proba- 
bly convince you that it is an irreligious production—which it is not. 
Buy it, if you are not predetermined that the claims of the poor are in- 
soience, and that the charities of the rich are favours, not duties. Buy 
it, if, on the other hand, you doubt whether the masses of mankind are 
able to judge what is best for themselves—buy it, in short, if you are 
not overflowing with prejudices. It does not selve many doubts, but it 
will make the thoughtful peop‘e think still more. It shows no unmixed 
good and no unmitigated evil. The book will be cried up by critics, 
whose liking many will echo without participating it; but that it will 
also find many conscientious admirers we caunot for a moment doubt. 
The publishers, in anticipation of an extensive sale, have put out two 
editions—one cheap, the other very cheap. 


Iconocrapuic Encyciopxpia. Parts1,2,3. New York 1849. Rudolph 
Garrigue.—This is a splendid and truly valuable work, being, in common 
language, an illustrated descri ption of the Arts and Sciences. Probably 
however, the publishers have done wisely in giving ita learned name, 
inasmuch as it is addressed to men of cultivated minds, and to students 
in some of the most important branches of human knowledge. The 
work is known in Germany as Brockhaus’s Encyclopedia. This edition, 
systematically arranged by G. Heck, is translated and edited by Profes. 
sor Baird of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., and beautifully printed in 
royal octavo. The plates are quarto size, admirably engraved on steel, 
and in fact for neatness, clearness, finish, and artistic effect, they cannot 
be excelled. Some few have German names on them, a very slight ob- 
jection, since the English text explains each, and refers to the figures 
numerically ; in addition to this a glossary will be added. The text, so 
far, is rather too learned for us to criticise; but if it be half as good asthe 
illustrations, it will be a valuable library work. The whole is to be com- 
pleted in 25 parts, each containing 20 of the engraved plates. Westrong- 
ly commend this attempt to bring a costly and desirable book within the 
reach of persons of moderate means, and beg readers not to confound it 
with the common pictorial rubbish that is hawked about the country. 


Lacon. By C. C. Colton, N. Y., 1849. W. Gowans.—A new edition, 
and it is presumed a cheap one, of an admirable work, stamped long 
since w.th general approval. 

Tne PRESIDENTS AND THEIR Apministrations. By Edwin Williams, 
New York. 1849; E. Walker.—In one large, handsome octavo yolum, we 
have here a condensed sketch of the life and administration of each of 
the twelve Presidents, who have been placed at the head of this Repub- 


lic, since its admission into the community of nations. A variety of im- 
portant historical and statistical documents are appended, and are here in 
their proper place. The dozen portraits on steel are really gems in their 
way. They deserve that the engraver, V. Balch, should have his full 
meed of credit. 

Poems. By Robert Browning, Boston, 1849. Ticknor § Co.—For do- 
ing such honour to “immortal verse” as may be done in the mechanical 
process of book-making, Boston certainly bears the bell; and there is 
asimple and unpretending beauty about some of the Ticknorian put 
tings forth, that merits oft-repeated commendation. Here is Browning’ 
the most unintelligible of modern versifiers, introduced to your notice 
reader; and choice spirits here and there will take pains to work through 
his husk of obscurity, that they may find the kernel of poetic fancy 
which it encloses. Many sound critics and many men susceptible in 
feeling have highly lauded him. It may be, that those who do not like 
him do not comprehend him; but sometaing that shall live he must have 
in him, or he would not have kept his place even for a few years. 


Grezxwoop Leaves. By Grace Greenwood. Ibid. The modest and 
touching letter dedicatory, prefixed to this neat volume, should alone 
commend it to general favour, though, in truth, we believe such commen- 
dation is scarcely required. Grace Greenwood has earned a name that 
is welcomed, through the columns of newspapers and magazines. 


Tue Works or Ortver Gorpsmitn. New York. 1850. G.P. Put- 
nam. Profiting by the attention directed to Goldsmith through the lives 
ofhim recently written by Washington Irving and John Forster, Mr. 
Putnam has commenced the publication of his entire works, from the edi- 
tion known as Prior’s. Four volumes will complete it; and what a 
treasure it will be! Over-loaded with learning, and half dizzy with over- 
excitement, who will not welcome the simple, sterling excellence of poor 
Goldie? This edition is eminently neat. 


Tue Netcazours. By Fredrika Bremer. Ibid. The public know 
generally that Miss Bremer is hereabouts on a visit, Hence, probably, 
this new edition of Mary Howitt’s version of a standard domestic tale. 
There is, however, a fact that we glean from a new preface, which de- 
serves notice. It is that Mr. Putnam gives Miss Bremer a pecaniary 
benefit in this issue. There is no need to look very closely at the mo- 
tives—it may be a sense of “ mora! fitness”—it may be a shrewd spec. 
But who cares, so that the author gain something’? The edition is very 
neat, and has an excellent lithographic likeness of the amiable and clever 
Swede. So highly do we rate the character and direct purport of her 
writings that we forbear to complain of the somewhat sycophantic style 
of the preface alluded to. In this case, we believe that “ out of the ful- 
ness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 


Cuitpren’s Books. New York. 1850. Appletons.—Reminding us of the 
approach of Christmas, comes a parce! of cneerful-looking little volumes, 
of all sorts and sizes, and possibly of all degrees of merit. How many 
full-grown men are now busily at work with brains and fingers catering 
for the pictorial and intellectual appetites of the little people ! 


Tue Lonpon Art-JournaL for November. G. Virtue.—~Still the Vernon 
Gallery, with its inimitable succession of engravings from modern Eng 
lish painters. This month we have a Wilkie and aCallcot, both great 
names. The execution of both is admirable. The former is the “ First 
Earing’’—the latter a Dutch river scene. In addition to this, Flaxman’s 
‘‘Michael and Satan” forms the accustomed illustration of sculpture. 
The Art-Journal ought to succeed here. 





Booxs REce1vED.—Hume’s History of England, Vol. IV., Phillips, Boston.— 
Mothers and Daughters, by Mrs. Gore, H. Long § Bro.—History of Alfred the 
Great, by Jacob Abbot, Harpers —N. Y. Journal of Medicine for Nov., D. Fan- 
shaw. 

Lonpon Booxs.—George Burrow’s ‘‘ Lavengro, an Autobiography,” is adver- 
tised by John Murray, as forthcoming.—Lady Bulwer Lytton announcesa new 
povel, under the name of ‘‘ The Peer’s Daughters.’’ It is to be hoped that it will 
be in another vein than “ Cheveley,’”’ one of the most disreputable books of the 
day.—Bentley is about to publish the “ Correspondence of the Emperor Charles 
V. and his ministers,” translated from original lettersin the Imperial Family Ar- 
chives at Vienna, and to be edited by W. Bradford, M.A. 


SCIENTIFIC NOMENCLATURE. 


Last week we extracted an article from the Atheneum, under the above 
heading, observing that something might be said in reply. Something 
was said in this same journal of the following week; and here it is. 

There are few projectorsof hard names who will not smile at the hun. 
est indignation of your correspondent, H. M., touching the complicated 
structure of ournomenclaiure. A vocabulary of one or two syllables 
would not go far to denote the generic and specific character of every 
known subject of the vegetable world, living and extinct, without coafu- 
sion or risk of synonymous interpretation. There are more things on sea 
and land than are dreamt of, it may be suspected, in your correspon- 
dent’s philosophy. The science of botany and zoology cannot readily be 
acquired without recourse to our excellent binomial form of nomencla- 
ture,—cumbersome to read, but most intelligible when rightly under- 
stood. 

Before the period of oceanic discovery,—when the knowledge of things 

animate was limited, and most superficially so, to the Fauna and Flora of 
Europe and of a portion of Asia, and when little was known of the pro- 
ducts of the sea other than those which were loosely gathered around 
the basin of the Mediterranean—it was sufficient to distinguish each spe- 
cies by a trivial name in the language of the country. But as the field of 
inquiry began to enlarge, and the researches of naturalists to extend over 
Arabia into tropical Asia, thence to the Spice Islands and Australia,— 
while a region of wondrous magnitude was open to observation in the dis- 
covery of the great continent of America und of the beautiful isles of the 
Pacific, all teeming with myriads of living organisms, from a depth of 
some hundred fathoms in the ocean to the line of perpetual snow upon 
the mountain,—it became absolutely necessary to use a system of nomen- 
clature having a compound significance to denote the affinity as well as 
the peculiarity of the species in a tongue equally intelligible to all na- 
tions. 
__Linnwus, about the middle of the last century, conceived this grand 
idea. He published a descriptive catalogue of plants and animals thus 
arranged and named,—which was adopted by every naturalist in Europe 
and ere the author had attained his fiftieth year the “Systema Nature’ 
passed through twelve editions. With this new facility for recording the 
existence of natural objects and the stimulus so given to increasing hab- 
its of observation, the catalogue of zoology peat), vate has increased a 
hundred-fold. If any one doubt the necessity for a compound system of 
nomenclature, let him turn to the pouderous volumes of the “ Nomencla- 
tor Zoologicus”’ of vo.) simple inventory of genera only; and yet 
the loosening hand of time is busily revealing species in such exhaustiess 
numbers, that the naturalist almost doubts of the prime article of his 
creed—the law of permanence of kind. Add to these species those 
which died out in ages long past, and every title of the anatomy and phy- 
siology of the recent and fossil type technically designated in like man- 
ner for the purpose of comparison and reference. 

For all this our binomial system of nomenclature is well adapted :— 
and nothing short of it will suffice. Two centuries before its foundation 
@ great poet of the Elizabethan erasang— 

“ Look on the frame 
Of this wide universe, and therein read 
The endless kind of creatures, which by name 
Thou canst not count,’’ 
And again— 
“ Much more eath to tell the stars on hy, 
Albe they endless seeme in estimation, 
Than to recount the seas posterity : 
So fertile be the floods in generation, 
So huge their numbers, and sonumberless their nation.’’ 
_ What would now be the burden of old Spenser's hymn I leave to the 
lively imagination of H. M. 





BREVIPEN. 





SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION, 


Arrival or Sir J. Ross rrom true Arctic Recions.—The Enterprise, 
Capt. Sir James Clark Ross, and the mess Captain Bird, arrived 
off Scarborough on Saturday the 3d alt., Sir James arrived express 
by rail at the Admiralty on Monday morning with the disheartening in- 
formation that he had not seen or heard of Sir John Franklin or his party. 
On the occasion of his first visit to the Admiralty, the gellant officer ap- 

ed rather the worse for his perilous voyage, but was with 
is characteristic energy, We understand that it is his confident opinion 
that neither Sir John Franklin nor any of his brave companions are east- 
ward of any navigable point in the Arctic s: and if there be any 
chance of their existence, it is in the supposition that he proceeded in a 
westerly direction, and in such case we can only expect to hear from the 
missing adventurers by the Mackenzie detachment, or by her Majesty’s 
ship Plover, Commander Moore, by way of Russia. : 

Sir James traversed at least 230 miles on the ice, the berge of which 
were frightful, much more so than any of the experienced Arctic voyagers 
had seen before. Sir James and his party penetrated as far as the 
of the Fury, where he found the old tent standing, and everything about 
it in a state of the best preservation. At this point Sir James deposited 
a large quantity of provisions, and also the screw-launch of the Enterprise. 
The march of Sir James across the boundless regions of ice is truly stated 
as a most unparalleled feat in exploration. We —re sorry to find, how- 
ever, that it was in no way successful. 

The captain, officers, and ship’s company have worked together most 
harmoniously—a spirit of emulation having animated every one in the 
great philanthropic task of endeavouring to pv dl help and succour to 
their long-lost friends. In the whole course of researches it is said 
Sir James Ross never met with a —— Esquimaux. 

Sir James speaks most highly of all those who have been connected and 
associated with him. He is fully satisfied that all has been done that 
could be done by the Admiralty, in the appropriation of the vessel, the 
selection of the crew, and the extensive equipment of each vessel, in 
stores, provisions, &c. 


The above is from a London paper, and from another we extract the 
following lucid sammary of what has been done and what may reasona~ 
bly be expected. 


We have already announced the unexpected arrival in London of Ca) 
tain Sir James Ross, and we have also stated that Mr. Kerr, the cap 


Sir John Franklin's and Sir James Ross’s ships, was on his way to town 
from Kirkaldy to afford the Admiralty some farther elucidation. It is 
rather singular that both Sir James Ross and Mr. Kerr should thus arrive 
in England almost at the same moment; but there is a still more remark- 
able coincidence to be pointed out, and that is—the arrival in this coun- 
try also, by the last American packet, of the venerable Sir John Richard- 
son, from his overland expedition to trace and succour Sir John Franklin, 
Captain Crozier, Captain Fitzjames, and their brave and gallant compan- 
ions. These three gentlemen have not only arrived in England, but they 
have met at the Admiralty and compared notes; and although neither 
Sir James Ross nor Sir John Richardson have been so fortunate as to dis- 
cover any traces of Sir John Franklin, we still rejoice in the hope that 
the lost ones are yet in safety, on some portion of the extensive coast be- 
tween the various points visited by the above-named officers; and that 
they may, either by pushing to the westward or falling back to the east- 
ward, meet with those supplies which the devotedness of Ross and Rich- 
ardson, Bird and Rae, Kellet and Moore have provided for them in the 
frozen regions. It will be interesting, however, not only to those who 
have friends and relatives, but to the public generally, who feel the deep- 
est interest in the fate of Sir John Franklin, to trace the proceedings of 
those despatched in seareh of him. st; 

To begin, then, with Sir James Ross’s expedition, composed of the 
Enterprise, commanded by himself, and the Investigator, by Capt. Bird, 
we find that Sir James, in the autumn of last year, Sept. 11, penetrated a 
little to the westward of Leopold Island, when the ships were obliged to 
take up their winter quarters at Port Leopold (entrance of Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet.) In the spring of this year Sir James Ross with a party tra- 
versed the north coast of North Somerset, beyond Capes Rennell, Gifford, 
and Bunny, and finding the land trend nearly due south, he followed it 
to that part of the western coast opposite Kerswell Bay; the total dis- 
tance traversed being about 500 miles. It had been his intention to trace 
the land down to the magnetic pole, where he had been previously, but 
owing to some of the party getting knocked up from fatigue, he was 
obliged to abandon the attempt, and return to the ships. He had deter- 
mined also to detach a party towards Cape Walker, the place named in 
Sir John Franklin’s instructions from whence he was to steer a south- 
west coufas; bufthis intention he was also obliged to forego on account 
of the great difficulty of dragging the disabled men on the sledges, the 
foot party uot being equal to the severe work. 

Another detachment was sent down Prince Regent’s Inlet, as far asthe 
spot at which the provisions of the Fury were left; they reached it, and 
found them in a perfect state of preservation. This party then crossed 
over to the opposite side to Port Bowen, and returned across the inlet to 
the ships. A third party went from the ships, across Barrow’s Strait to 
Cape Hurd, examining that shore; they also endeavoured to push up the 
Wellington Strait, but they found it at this time impenetrably blocked 
with ice. 

Finding uo vestige of any kind, and no flag-staff or marks, the proba- 
bility is suggested that Sir John Franklin’s ships passed through towards 
Cape Walker without any obstruction. 

Sir James Ross having wintered at Leopold Island, and searched all 
around in every direction, now cuta canal of two miles and a half in 
length, with the intention of continuing the search, and proceeding to the 
westward, to Melville Isiand ; but immediately after getting out of this 
caual, they unfortunately got into a flow of ice, in which they became 
frozen up, and thus were carried right bodily with the ice, at the rate of 
about eight miles a day, through Lancaster Sound, and out beyond Pond’s 
Bay, much after the same manner in which Back’s ship the Terror was 
drifted off Southampton Island in 1837. Sir James Ross's ships, as may 
easily be supposed, were in the greatest peril, and but for eager, | a gale 
of wind, which happily broke up the field of ice, and set them at liberty, 
the most serious consequences might have been apprehended ; for as the 
immense mass was drifting down on the west side of Baitin’s Bay the 
ships ran a great risk of being carried upon the bergs, and wrecked at 
Cumberland Island. As it was, however, the gale and tke swell having 
broken up the ice, the ships, as soon as they got released, stood over to 
the other side. It was now too late in the season to return to Leopold 
Island, and Sir James, therefore, most judiciously determined on return- 
ing to England. Hecould never hope to reach a secure place for winter- 
ing, or in which he could be of any service in the event of Sir J. Frank- 
lin being discovered. At this quarter, however, which is the most cen- 
tral spot in the track, they had deposited an ample supply of provisions 
of all kinds, and then left the steam-launch, together with a quantity of 
fuel, whilst they had also erected an excellent house at Leopold Island. 

Sir James had not fallen in with the North Scar, but in all probability 
the stream of ice had entirely cleared ii straits, and po ng agg roy 
the North Star to reach Sir James’s old winter quarters, when Mr. Saun- 
ders, the commander, having ascertained there that Sir James Ross bad 
returned, he would land his provisions and return according te bis in- 
structions; but should there not be sufficient time, he will doubtless 
winter at Leopold Island, and come out next summer. It is, however, 
most likely that he will be able to effect his object this season. Of Parry 
it is recorded that in a fortnight he ran up to Melville Island with very 
little interruption, and returned even in a Ain period of time. 

With reference to the reports of the Esquimaux, none, as we have al- 
ready stated, had been on board Sir James Ross’s ships, and from the 
statement of Captain Kerr, of the Chieftain, who has been examined by 
the Lords of the Admiralty, it would appear that there isa slight dis- 
crepancy in his statement and that of Capthin Parker, of the T'ruelove, 
inasmuch as the Esquimaux had rot teld Captain Kerr that they had been 
on board the ships; nor in the Eequimaux sketch was there any track 
from ship to ship, both of which were mere inferences, the one from the 
Esquimaux having said they were all well, the other from there being a 
line on the sketch, which might be meant for the bowsprit of one of the 
ships, or any other long article. It is yet most probable that the Esqui- 
maux saw Franklin’s ships go tu the westward, and Ross’s ships pass 10 ; 
and indeed the distinction made by the Esquimaux with respect to the 

eriods of time at which these occurrences took place would warrant us 
in believing that this was all the Esquimaux wished to communicate. 

We next refer to Sir John Richardson’s expedition, and we may re- 
mark, by the way, that this distinguished gentleman, although so recentl 
engaged in an enterprise of great peril and privatiun, looks as well as if 
he had been merely on a summer's cruise. We have already stated that 


in 1848 he had proceeded from Mackenzie, eastward, to the Copper- 
mine, forming depots of provisions at different parts of the coast. He 
describes an open seato the north, all the way so far as vision ex 
tended, until his arrival at the Dolphin and Union Straits, which were 





blocked with ice. His companion, Dr. Rae, was to proceed with a party 


of the whaler Chieftain, the source of the Esquimaux story respecting - 
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of select men down the Copper mine, in this manner to penetrate as far 
north as he could, and endeavour to advance between Wollaston and Vic- 
toria Islands, where Sir J. Richardson thinks there is an opening, as the 
tide sets eastward and westward through Dease’s Straits aud the Dol- 
phin Strats. This route will intersect the course which Franklin would 
most probably steer from Cape Walker, the shortest distance to which 
point is 400 miles. 

Oar latest news from the third expedition was down to the time Her 
Majesty’s ship Herald, Captain Kellett, O.B., sailed from Oabu on the 
morning of 19th of May last, being loaded with provisions of all kinds 
from a hired transport sent from Valparaiso. 

From her Majesty's ship P/ever nothing bas been heard since her depar- 
ture froin Honolula, August 25,1848, but Captain Kellett would doubt- 
less, very soon fall in with berand give her all the requisite supplies. 
These ships were then to push as far north as they could to see for them- 
selves, or to pick up information from others, aud to deposit depots of 
provisions. No one could have shown more zeal in the work than Cap- 
tain Kellett on his departure, aud the same feeling seemed to animate all 
his officers and ship’s company. Bui, independently of the services of the 
Herald and Plover on that side, it appears that numerous American whale 
ships had sailed for those regious (from which it is hoped that Sir John 
Franklin may yet burst upon us safe and sound), and one or two other 
whalers at Honolula in May were likewise abvut to start fur Behring’s 
Straits, their captains being aware of the reward offered for information 
or discovery, it was made a special request to them that they should en- 
deavour to earn the reward, and there is aot the slightest dvubt that they 
willexert their strenuous endeavours to obtain intelligence of Sir Jobu 
Franklin or any of '.is crew. Last year it was all open sea in that quar- 
ter, and we trust to find it is the same this summer also. : 

With respect to Franklin, it is pretty generally known that his ships 
were provisioned for three tall years—that is, from July, 1845; but Sir J. 
Franklin stated in his last letters, that he could extend it to four years 
without serious incouvenience—that is, up to July last; but if they were 
fortunate enough to take any seals and birds, of which Sir James Ross 
obtained an ample supply, it might be said that those provisious could be 
eked out for a longer period. > 

There can be no question in the mind of auy person, that if safe in their 
ships Sir John Franklin will now abandon them, and push for the nearest 
point whence he might hope to meet with relief. With respect to the 
dep6's of provisions, Sir James Ross’s expedition has left ample means of 
support for twelve months, independently of any so plies from the 
North Star, should they fall back to the eastward from ieee Walker, or 
even from Wellington Straits, should they have gone up there. If they 
shoald have proceeded westward, the next point of succour is that provi. 
ded by Dr at some northern point of Wollaston and Victoria Islands.- 
Should they have got sti!l farther to the westward, no doubt Sir John 
Franklin would make for the Mackenzie, all along the coast of which 
Sir Jobo Franklin would be quite at home, and where resources are pro- 
vided by Dr. Richardson's party. 

To the westward of the Mackenzie, agaia, towards Behring’s Straits, 
Capt. Kellet and Commander Moore, of the Plover, will nave provided 
succeurs, independently of which there isa Russian settlement on the 
noble River Colville, which is two miles wide at its mouth, where sup- 
plies may be always had. The only iutervals of distance, then, where 
no  edipinrs og have been made, would be trom Ross’s furthest point of visi- 
tation onthe western coast of North Somerset, of Victoria Island, which 
may be vonsidered the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose 
particular attention we beg to draw to this fact. But here doubtless 
there are atleast some resources in the numerous reindeer said to abouud 
on this coast, as it is also stated that ptarmigan and other birds frequent 
these localities, and there is also some excellent salmon fishing in these 
regions. 

With the above facts before us we cannot help feeling that there is 
still much hope left of the altimate safety of the Frauk!in party, and this 
hope is mach strengthened by another fact—namely, that Sir John Ross, 
in company with Sir James, were absent from England in their polar ex- 
peditions between fuur and tive years, aud for four years were not heard 
of, although they were only at the bottom of Prince Regent's Inlet, dur 
ing which they subsisted on their own provisions (three years) and those 
ot the Fury. 

From the retarn of the North Star we do not expect any rew intelli- 
gence, but we look forward to bear from the Plover im the course of three 
months. _In the meantime there is hope sufficiently strong to keep our 
sympathies keenly alive for the missing expedition, and we trust that, 
notwithstanding what has been doue in regard to the depdts of provisions, 


“1, That the old Grammar-school of Wantage be revived and enlarged under 
the oy of King Alfred’s College, and that a Mechanics’ institute be opened with 
it in this town, 

“2. That for the purpose of accomplishing this work a general subscrip- 
tion list be opened omediasely, to which all the yt ac woe Whe reverence 
the name and memory of Alfged are invited to contribute. 

“3. That for the purpose of aiding the subscription, and at the same time of 
furnishing subscribers with a record of the Great Alfred, and of this his jubilee 
year, an edition of his works, in one volume folio, splendidly illustrated, be inme- 
diately undertaken by competent Anglo-Saxon scholars, to be called the Jubilee 
Edition of the Works of King Alfred the Great. 

“4. That every subscriber of three guineas and upwards be presented with a 
| copy of the above named work. 
| “5. That the governors of the townlands being, by virtue of their office, guar- 

dians of the old Wantage Grammar-school, be requested to become members of 
this committee, and that the committee be empowered to add to their numbers.” 

The Cuatrman, in putting the question, eulogised the character of King 
Alfred asa scholar, as well as a monarch; and after briefly adverting to 
his literary works and the translations he had made, observed that in no 
more appropriate way could they do honour to the memory of Alfred than 
by promoting the cause of education and knowledge. 

Mr. Turrer, in proposing the toast, “ The Anglo-Saxon race all over 
the world,” observed that the feeling which had dictated this movement 
was rapidly spreading, not only in this country butin India and America, 
and wherever Anglo-Saxons were to be found. In Liverpool and London 
there would shortly be meetings with the same views and objects. 

The Rev, C. L. Ricumono also addressed the company, assuring them 
of the frateroal sympathies of his countrymen; and he read letters from 
Mr. Abbot Lawrence, the new!y-arrived Minister of the United States, 
aud also from Colonel T.Aspinall, for thirty years Consul in London from 
the United States, both expressing their sympathy with the objects of 
the jubilee, their desire to forward a design for promoting unanimity be- 
tween Anglo-Saxons all over the world, and their regret at not being 
able to be present at the festival. 

A great many original songs were sung and verses recited during 
the day. 

When the time approached at which the last up-train would leave Far- 
ingdon road station, those of the guests who were bound for London de- 
parted, but local residents appeared disposed to somewhat prolong their 
festivities. Aud so ended the great gala day of Wantage. 








Patntinc TO OrnpER.—This year there is an Exhibition of paintings at 
Constantinople: which must be acuriosity in its way—for in Mahomedan 
countries the artist must labour in his vocation under conditions which 
would alarm a royal Academician. The Koran forbids him to play tricks 
with the human figure—the image of God. In every form this resource 
is denied to him. He may neither print nor chisel the “ paragon of ani- 
mals.’’ Still, he has left to him all the other beauties of the world :— 
aud the exhibition is said to have been interesting. It consisted of a col- 
lection of 600 paintings, 8!1 mounted in black frames—religious subjects, 
landscapes, animals, battles, and sea-fights. No little ingenuity would be 
required to render these topics true and striking without trespassing 
against the injunction which places Man above the reach of Art. The 
religious pieces consist of mosques. Landscapes and animal pieces may 
do without the forbidden presences. But how of battles aad sea-fights ? 
Even Sir Walter Scott’s design for a battle scene, ‘a huge quantity of 
smoke with here and there a limb projecting from it,’’ would have called 
down the vengeance of the Ulemas. The difficulty is thus evaded :-—the 
spectator is so far removed that in the order of nature the individual 
combatants would be invisible to the eye—which, however, reats on the 
oatlines of the country, the volumes of smoke poured from cannon and 
mortar, aud certain masses of colour that indicate the position of the troops. 
So with the naval actions. No sailor is seen on bourd. The fire belches 
from the guns, but the only signs of life are in the waters, where the 
monsters of the deep—in forms that would puzzle both poets and natural- 
ists--seem to have come up to the surface much astonished at what is 
going on. If Art continue tu find cultivators uuder these conditions, 
something new and strange ought certainly to arise from it. 





Tue Equestrian Statuz.—The celebrated sculptor Rauch, of Berlin, 
is engaged in the completion of » monument, to be erected in one of the 
public places of the capital, to the memory of Frederick the Great— 
which, as described, with rank amonz the most considerable works of 
modern sculpture. The colossal equestrian statue of Frederick occupies 
the centre of the group raised on a lofty pedestal. At the four angles, oa 





every possible energy will be called forth to devise new means for renew- 
ing our philautbropic task of ascertaining the fate of so many good, gal- 
lant, aud brave men as those who comprise Sir John Franklin’s expedi- 
tion. At all eveats the Enterprise and Investigator will, doubtless, be 
thoroughly refitted at Woolwich, and held in readiness for immed iate 
service if required. 


THE ALFRED JUBILEE. 


Wednesday, the 25th day of October, in the year of grace 1849, was a 
rand day for the folk of Wartage. It may not be generally remembered 

that that town is the birth-place of our good old Saxon King Alfred ; or, 
that the day above written is the 1,000th anniversary of the birthday of 
that monarch. 

This being the case, it was resolved by a body of gentlemen, cultiva- 
tors of Anglo Saxon literature, and proud of their Anglo-Saxon race, to 
celebrate the auspicious occasion by a festival or jubilee. Accordingly, 
a committee was furmed, and the necessary stepstaken. On Wednesday 
the town presented, as if by magic, all the appearance of a holyday. The 
shops were c'osed, except hotels and refreshment houses. The streets 
were decorated with banners bearing appropriate inscriptions; over the 
approaches were spanned triumphal arches of boughs and flowers ; and 
at an early hour crowds of all ranks thronged towards the market place 
by every sort of conveyance, natural and artifical. 

Divine service was performed at eleven o'clock in the church; and 
shortly afterwards at the townhall an address or lecture was delivered by 
Major Bell upon the history and traditions of King Alfred, with an eu- 
logy upon hischaracter. The Rev. Mr. CG. L. Richmond, who kad come 
from America to attend this Anglo-Saxon jubilee, also made an eloquent 
and energetic speech to the crowd assembled outside. After this a proces 
sion, consisting of the clubs and the guests, visited King Alfred's well, 
about a quarter of a mile off, and supposed to be on the site of the ancient 
stronghold or castle of the West Reson kings. Here an address was 
delivered by the Rev. F. Revroux, upon the lite and character of King 
Alfred. Meanwhile, on the common, a littie outside the town, a magnifi- 
cent ox was slowly and mejestically turning upon aniron crate, worked 
by a steam engine, before a huge fire, contained in a convenient brick re- 
cep'acle built for the parpose. Another old English custom was revived 
in the pipeeed Maypole, which, surmounted * a leg of mutton, the 

rize of the adventurous climber, towered high in the centre of the mar- 

et place. At two o'clock a distribution of meat was made in the Mar- 
ket-house to the poor ; and half an hour afterwards 100 impressions of the 
medal which had bi been struck upon the occasion were thrown among the 
people. The appearence ofthe town during all these proceedings was 
most lively and exhilarating ; and it was as favourable a specimen as was 
ever seen of hearty English merriment and joyous excitement without 
licence or outrage. 

At 3 o’cleck the guests assembled to dinner in the large room of the 
Alfred’s Head Inn, Mr. C. Eyston, of Hendred-house, occupying the chair. 
Among the company present we observed Mr. P. Pusy, M.P.; Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, of Buckland park; Mr. Temple Bowdoin, Faringdon 
house; Mr. E. M, Atkins; Mr. W. Goodwin, of Lettcombe Regis; the 
Rev. Dr. ee of Childrey; Mr. J. Britton, the celebrated anti- 

uarian; Dr. Waddilove; Mr. W. J. Evelyn, M.P. for Surrey; Mr, Mar- 
tin F. Tupper, the popular author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” Several 
members ef the Pulford, the Brereton, the Tufnell, and the Whittaker 
families were present, and the Rev. C. L. Richmond, fromthe United 
States, sat opposite the chairman. The room was handsomely decorated 
with streamers and banners, amongst which were conspicuous the stars 
and stripes of America in friendly union with our own national emblem. 
The demand for dinner tickets was very great. A great number of ladies 
dined, which of course greatly added to the attraction. 

The Cuarrman gave “ Her Majesty’s health, as the successor to the 
throne and virtues of King Alfred,” and the toast was received with pro- 
1 cheering. 

other loyal toasts were then given, and during the intervals a most 
pleasurable interest was excited by the production of an extraordinary 
relic ofantiquity, which Mr. Pusey had kindly permitted to be used upon 
an occasion 80 apposite. It was the ‘‘Pusey Horn,” fashioned intoa 
stoup or Pin cup, presented by King Canute to the ancestors of Mr. 
Pusey. It is in fact the orginal tenure of the Pusey property, and is in- 
alienable from it. This precious heirloom was produced, as Mr. Pusey 


informed the company, in 8 law court, as evidence in a suit, and the court 
80 decided that it was inalienuble, 


Dr. Gites, the Secretary, by whose exertions, coupled with those of 


Mr. Martin Tuppor, the jubilee was mainly got up, proposed the follow- 
ing resolutions or report, which were unauimously adopted :— 


a lower plane, are equestrian statues of Prince Henry of Prussia, the 
Duke of Dessau, the Prince of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin and the Duke of 
Brunswick. Lower down are about thirty pedestrian statues of gener- 
als who distinguished themselves iu the Seven Years’ War—forming, as it 
were, the suite of the Monarch. Oa the four faces of the pedestal are 
bas-reliefs representing the most memorable battles of the period. 

A Dasuine Express Riper.—For several months past we have offi- 
ciated in despatching the Express Rider, with the English news for the 
New York Associated Press, from this City, for St, John, N. B., and in 
but 2ne instance was the Express delayed over 30 minutes after the ar- 
rival of the Steamer, while frequently it was dispatched in 15 minutes 
after the requisite papers were obtained—and never, on any occasion, 
did the Express failin reaching its destination. Such were the admira- 
ble arrangements of Mr. Craig, the enterprising agent of the Association 
—arrangements made and successfully carried forward in the face of many 
difficulties. The completion of the Electric Telegraph, which has been 
in operation since Friday morning, dispenses with the use of horse-flesh 
for the future. Henceforward, tbe news will be communicated over the 
Magic Wires by the wonderfal agency of lightning. Such is the march 
of improvement. 

In parting with the Express Rider—as sterlinga bit of Irish stuff as 
ever wore a Jockey’s Cap, or sported a pair of buckskin inexpressibles, 
we cannot help giving him a word at parting—glad that we have it in our 
power, for many atime and oft did we expect tc hear of his death—so 
perilous was his task. No matter how dark the night—how boisterous 
the weather—in what condition the roads—how great the thoroughfare 
of the season, he ever accomplished his time. Dick Turpin never made 
more extraordinary leaps—nor bad more narrow escapes than our liere 
Hedges and ditches there were none to encounter—but a farmer’s mar- 
ket wagon—ua broken bridge, or « drove of cattle, were but trifling bar- 
riers in his way,—over and through them he went, like a vision of the 
night, not looking behind to note the peril or thedamage. The people 
on the Express route tell wonderful stories of his exploits. On one occa- 
sion while expressing the news to Granville, he ran a very narrow chance 
of abroken neck. Riding at full speed—the night being dark and misty, 
he had to trust pretty much to the sagacity of his horse. He was passing 
over a bridge, when, suddenly, his horse gave a leap so powerful as near- 
ly to go from under him. He thought it strange, but rode on. On ze- 
turning next day, however, he foand the centre of the bridge had been 
taken up for repairs, and that his horse had carried him safely over a 
breach of some 12 or 15 feet. Again, a fortnight since, on riding to Sack- 
ville, N. B., a circumstance almost similar befel him. About 12 miles 
this side of Amherst, a bridge had been taken up. The distance from 
bank to bank of the stream over which it had been built was reckoned at 
from 15 to 18 feet. ’Twas night. Oncame the dauntless Express Rider 
in full speed, little dreaming of the pittall before him,—he reached the 
bank, when down sank the feet of his horse some 10 or 12 inches in the 
soft mud—bat despite this disadvantage the noble auimal with one ner- 
vous effort, cleared the gulf, and carried him safely over! These feats 
are really worthy of record—and as such we bring them to the notice of 
the public.— Halifax N. S. Sun. 








Tae Westminster Patace.—Mr. Herbert has completed kis fresco from 
“ Lear,’ in the Upper Waiting Hall ot Poets. That of Milton was given 
to Mr. Horsley, that of Chaucer to Mr. Cope, and both are finished. Mr. 
John Tenniel has Dryden, and is now proceeding on the wall. Mr. Ten- 
uiel’s subject is the St. Cecilia, the clever original drawing of which was 
lithographed by the Art Union of London. Copies were distributed as 

rizes. The artist had altered the composition of the foreground. Of 

r. Herbert's fresco we must speak in warm terms; it is a noble work 
full of power and beauty. Mr. Maclise has nearly finished the Spirit of 
Chivalry. The House of Commons is so near to completion that, if it 
were desired, it might be made ready in time for the coming session. 
The whole of the woodwork here, panelled ceiling, galleries, wall panel- 
lings, are of polished oak, without colour or gilding, contrasting striking. 
ly with the profuse decoration of the House of Lords. The Commons’ 
lobby and libraries are also very nearly ready for use. 





CutorororM tx Detixium Tremens.—In consequence of a statement 
which appeared in one of the medical periodicals, that a man had died 
from the administration of chloroform bya medical practitioner at Leeds, 
the coroner for that borough held au inquest on the body on Wednesday, 
The deceased, Robert Mitchell, who was an omnibus driver, died on the 
25th of October, and had been buried for more than a week when his 
body was disinterred aod examined by Mr. Samuel Smith, the senior eur- 





geon at the Leeds Infirmary, and Mr. William Price, a surgeon of consid- 
erable standing in the town. Mitchell had long been addicted to habits 
of intemperance, and about a year ago was afflicted with delirium tre- 
mens, when he was attended by Mr. Joseph Teale, a surgeon of estab- 
lished repute, under whose care he recovered. Since then he has been a 
teetotaller, till within a fortnight of his death, when he again commenced 
drinking, which brought on another attack of deliriam tremens. Mr. 
Teale was again applied to, when, after treating him in the usual way 
with opium and morphia without success, till he feared to pursue it 
further, he had recourse to chloroform, which he applied twice. This 
took place on the same evening on which the man died, about a drachm 
being poured upon a napkiv, four times folded, and applied by degrees 
to the patient’s mouth and nostrils. The deceased, who before had been 
most violent, had gradually become quieter, and Mr. Teale left him much 
more tranquil than before the administration of the chloroform. The 
two surgeons who had made the post mortem examination of the bod 
described the mucous membrane of the trachea and the lungs us Pros 
oured and highly congested, whilst *he heart was in a collapsed state, 
which they thought attributable to the combined effects of delirium 
tremens and the application of chloroform. Mr. Smith said, he should 
have administered chloroform under similar circumstances. In fact, it 
was the recommended, but not established, practice of the faculty. If 
the ordinary means had failed, Mr. Teale was fully justified in trying 
chloroform, and such a practice would be approved of by the heads of 
the profession in this country, Mr. Price agreed in the main with the 
statement and opivion of Mr. Smith, but said, he should not in delirium 
tremens use chloroform without consultation; and both the gentlemen 
agreed that death had really been caused by delirium tremens. Mr. 
Samuel Key, another surgeon of eminence, stated, that in a case of 
delirium tremens under his care he had administered chloroform with the 
most marked success, and that Mr. Teale, in doing so, was giving the 
patient the last chance of recovery. The verdict of the jury was, that 
‘** Death had been caused by delirium tremens, and ‘hat no blame what- 
ever attached to Mr. Teale, who appeared to have adopted the proper 
and necessary remedies.”—Londor Glove. 





Curnese Notions or CaLtirornia.—The following proclamation was 
posted on the walls of Canton by the Government in July last. It was 
headed, Gop Minges.—*“ We have recently heard that the barbarians had 
spread false rumours about the discovery of a country situated beyond 
the sea, where gold was said to be plentiful. Their aim is certainly to 
persuade our countrymen to leave their beloved country and go to that 
place to hunt for gold dust. We have thought that, since the precious 
mineral was so abundant there, it was certain that many barbarians, rich 
or poor, by their chances, ought to be already in that country; and there- 
fore, we have tried to find the reason for which they tried to entice our 
citizens to go and work at their mines. There is evidently a snare in that 
proposition. It will be remembered that the same barbarians have in- 
duced, within the last few years, many of our Chinamen to go with them 
to cultivate nutmegs, and none of them ever returned to their country ; 
we do not know even if they are alive or not, which is a very ead thing. 
The fact is, that the barbarians are in state of war with different countries, 
and they take our men with them to place them in front of their army, 
in order to have them killed or wounded. They have, this time, invented 
this shameful fable, in order to deceive us. They speak of gold disco- 
veries, while, in truth, their object is to take away our men, and put them 
in front of their army, during their battles. All those who have relations, 
wivee, children, will, of course, not be decoived: but if there are some 
who ure not wise enough to believe our advice, and who will be se- 
duced by these rumours, we forewara them that it will be too late when 
they repent the steps they have taken. Think of it, citizens!” 





A SHIPWRECK ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


The Messager du Midiof the 30th Oct., relates the following account of 
the shipwreck of the brig La Lucie, of Agde, on the ceastof Africa. The 
narrator is one of the three men who were the heroes of this lamentable 
story :— 

On the 27th of June last the new polacca brig, the Lucie, of 215 tons 
burden, and manned by a crew of eight persons, including the captain, 
M. V. Lavialle, left the port of Algiers in ballast, with beautiful weather, 
bound for Gorea and Gambia, where a cargo of arachides awaited it, des- 
tined for Marseilles. On the 13th, at 10 o’clock p.m. the weather wes 
dreadful; the sea threatened to swallow up the vessel, and a tremendcus 
leak was soon sprung. Several manwuvres to caulk the seams were tried 
in vain; the two beats used in these operations were hurled against the 
side of the brig, and several of the crew narrowly poonges drowning. 
Exhausted by fatigue they resolved to await the dawn. When daylight 
appeared, however, it only served to show the panic-stricken mariners 
the fearful position in which they were placed ;—the Lucie was wrecked 
en the coast of the great desert of Sahara, which was the very antipodes 
of its course. The sea still raged with the utmost fury. Various ma- 
nceuvres were tried, but without any resnit. It was necessary to re- 
nounce them, and to resort to other measures. Each man theu made a 
parcel of his clothes ; asail served for the preservation of a small quantity 
of provisions ; the main mast was cut down, and on this frail piece of 
wood eight men, variously laden, reached the shore, not without having 
experienced the most cruel sufferings. Having landed, the mariners 
raised a tent with the sail, and reposed from their long fatigues until the 
morning of the 15th of July, when they began ‘heir march along the coast, 
towards St. Louis of Senegal, more than 100 leagues distant from the site 
of their shipwreck. They were dejected and depressed in spirite, and 
tears filled their eyes. On the evening of the third day’s march their 
scanty supply of water failed them, and it was then resolved (horrible to 
relate) that their common urine should be collected in a glass bottle, and 
this was for four days their only beverage. But the fifth day the bottle 
received nought bat blood, and salt water supplied the place of urine. 
Bight days had already elapsed since these unbappy wretches had bid 
adieu to the Lucie. In this arid country, the soil of which was burning 
sand, no vestige of humanity had yet appeared to rekindle hope in their 
hearts. The captain, however, still uttered expressions of encourage- 
ment and consolation. On the morning of the ninth day Cape Blanco 
presented itself, and the travellers descried two Moors, who by signs 
gave them to understand that they were near a habitation where they 
would be favourably received. ‘Courage!’ cried our sailors, who di- 
rected their steps towards the spot. They svon reached a wretched 
cabin, whence a Moor emerged, and, with loud vociferations, laid hands 
on the small quantity of provisions that still remained to them. The eight 
sailors allowed themselves to be robbed without resistance. Hope had 
given way to despair. They resumed their toilsome march, and soon 
afterwards were assailed by a band of Moors who stripped them of every- 
thing. 

" This Arab band drew a circle around them, and conducted them, as 
prisoners, amidst shouts and the most unintelligible howlings, to a neigk- 
bouring settlement. Having reached this spot in a dying state, i.e un- 
fortunate mariners were pon he to kneel. They did so, and the infant 
Moors, excited by their mothers, cast whole handfuls of sand into their 
eyes by way of allaying the existing irritation. A vehe ment disc — 
next arose, and a couacil of savages was convened to decide the fate o 

the captives. The women were more ferocious than the men, and insist- 
ed on a sentence of death, which was brutally pronounced by the coun- 
cil. Towards night, it was decided, by drawing straws, to whom the vic- 
tims should be surrendered. Meanwhile, however, the tender sex = 
tired; and the male Moors, having scourged the naked mariners to the 


very verge of death, made signs to them to escape by flight. The pri 
ooalée offered up a momentary prayer to Almighty God, and then, rack ; 


hand, resumed their journey, without knowing whither to go. 
toilsome journey jeden poo fl night, our fugitives found ernie 
at sunrise, on the seashore; exhausted by hanger, fatigue, - er , 
the eight unfortunates fell upon the sand and went to sleep. . — rm i 
the captain, Lavialle, and three of the seamen detached eg ne —— 
their companious on a journey of exploration, to discover . ess dai g “ 
ous route, Alas! the consequences of this courageous ee bi a 

astrous, for the four men never reappeared. Two hours a me “ay = 
parture the four remaining seamen 88w that they were parese 4 ( + 
Moors; they concealed themselves, but in vain. They bs foie en 

fom their lurking places, and again most cruelly maltreated, t tilim rss 
as before, displaying by far the greatest ferocity. The only habi iments 
that remained to them—their shirts—were taken from them; they were 
stripped stark naked, mercilessly bastinadoed, and abandoned to their 
a nightfull a fearful tempest mended the aspect of affairs; the fiery 
wind was suffucating, and one of the sailors perished, whilst his compa>- 
ions passed the night literally buried in the sand. At daybresk the sur- 
vivors resolved to return to = site : the wreck, in the hope of fiuding 

i on board the vessel. 

“eae tour bard vaaoth they found the articles of dress which they 
had scattered along the road on the day when they abandoned the Licie, 
and so reclothed their weary and bruised limbs. Another of the seamen 


died on the route, but on the 5th day the remainder reached the site ¢! 














SHe Alvion. 
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the shipwreck. The two surviving seamen weut on board, but, alas! UNATTACHED.—Brvt-Maj, J Scargill, from 97th Ft,tobe Maj w pur. To be | dren; and they terminated their earthly career with but a short space between 

the natives hed anticipated them, and plandered the brig of every article. | Capts without purchase—Lts B G Mackenzie, from 50ch Ft; RC Faulkner, | tieir deaths. ‘ 

They had now struggled against famine and fatigue for 10 days, and re- | from 2d Ft. ‘ Ta . To return to the Earl of Albemarle. His Lordship was one of the staunchest 
lved to await death—that blessed beuctactor of unfortunate man. Jn| | We have heard that Major General Bourchier will succeed the late Sir Gone W higs of the old school, the unswervieg triend and adherent of Fox, whose par- 

solved to h r, a white spot was descried ia the distance ; it proy- | 4800 as Colonel of the 4th Dragoon Guards. This officer was employed under | ty he supported through all their long years of tion. In his own county, 

the interim, however, po R Sir Ralph Abercromby in the expedition against Cadiz, in 1300, and in the cam- | Norfolk, Lord Albemarle enjoyed unbounded and unceasing popularity. His 


ed to be a vessel in full sail. A signal was hoisted by the two seamen, 
and at length, after much delay, the captain (fearing that it was @ mere 
stratagem of the Moors to decoy him into their hands) sent a shallop 
ashore, and rescaed the dying wretches. The vessel proved to be the 
Spanish sbip Adam, commanded by Captain Francisco Devega, and em- 

oyed in the fishing trade on the coast. The gallant Devega, having 
coord the recital of the rescued ones, made every etfurt, for the space ot 
a month, to discover the men who had been lost ashore, but in vain. On 
the fourth day the Adam cast anchor off the Canary Isles, and towards 
the middle of September the unfortunate Frenchmen were despatched 
to Cadiz in a Spanish Government steamer, whence they took passage to 
Marseilles. They arrived at the latter port on the 12th of October, and 
embraced their families with tears of thankfulness and joy. It is hoped 
that the French Government will make a fitting acknowledgment to the 
gallant Captain Devega for his noble conduct,” 





Sream-Exerosios at New Orteans —A fearful list of killed and 
wounded by the explosion on board the Louisiana, steamer, appears in 
the New Orleans Delta of the 20th ult. The Della concludes its melan- 
choly article ia these words :—“!'rom the above,it appears that the num- 
ber of dead discovered and recognised, and of the missing who are given 
up as dead, is seventy-one, and the wounded, many of whom will die— 
nearly all of whom are mutilated and deformed for life—is 29. 

This is a fearful list of mortality, and yet we believe it falls short, by 
fifty, of the real number killed by this disaster. The large number of 
unkuown and poor people, who were on the boiler deck of the boat—the 
deck hands, the poor fruiterers, who were crowded about her bows— 
among these the mortality must have been very great. If so many of 
our own citizens, well known, and when bodies have been so eusoetiy 
sought after, have not been found, how many must there be of the friend- 
less strangers, in relation to whom no information is possessed? Nearly 
one-half of those whose bodies have been recovered were killed on the 
wharf or the adjoining steamboats, Those who were sitting ia the sa- 
loons just over the boilers, as well as the steerage passengers and most of 
the crew, have not been heard of. Many of them have been blown to 
atume—many were carried dowa by the sinking wreck, and many were 
walted into thecurrent, and will never be heard of again. 





Tue Greex Stave 1n Wasuincaron.—An incorrect statement having 
been extensively published in the papers respecting the purchase of Pow- 
ers’s Greek Slave by the Smithsonian Lastitation, it affords us pleasare to 

ive the authentic particulars. The statue has not been purchased by the 
institution no appropriation having been made by the Board of Regents 
for that purpose. An arrangement, however, was proposed about two 
years ago to this effect; that the statue should be deposited in the build- 
ing of the Smithsonian [nstitution, apart from the other collections, exhib- 
ited for the benefit of the author for three years, and then become the 
property of the Lastitution. The statue has not been delivered on these 
terms, but probably will be during the early part of the ensuing year — 
National Intelligencer. 

CrericaL Learrroo.—( The Ghost of Sidney Smith taking a back over 
pe cn — of St. Paul's). “ Now, Mitman, tuck in your twopenny !” 
— Punch. 


A New Titce ror Isaak Watton.—That judicious hooker. — Quarterly 
Review. 
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White, Black, 
1 KttoR 4 dis.ch, K tks Kt 
2 BteB 2ch 
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Q tks B checkmate. 





To CorresronpenTs —S. M.—Send the Castling Problems. If they hav . h 
not scrupie to print them; there being a conventional : y, have merit, we shall 
Sar aniaia to tho geecees ef Cosmin whens ae ——— in such cases, that no 


~s-—___. 


Tue New Canon or Westminster.—We have muc i - 
ting that the Rev. William Cureton, of the British eae Renee ix stan 
nated to the Canonry of Westminster, vacant by the promotion of Mr 
Milman to the deanery of St. Paul's. Mr. Cureton is well known not 
only in this country but on the Contivent, as one of the first Oriental scho- 
lars of the day, and is the same gentleman of whom we recently announce 
ed that he had received from the King of Prussia the Prussian old medal 
of the Order of Merit, as a token of the bigh appreciation in which the 
King held Mr. Cureton for his recent edition of the “ Tgnatian Epistles.” 


London paper. 
Arup. 


Nov. 6.—Brevet—Capt R Johns, of Rl Marines, 





War OFFICE, 
in the Army. 

Orric& of OrpNance, Nov. 1.—RI Regt of Artillery: 
strong tobe Col Comdt, v Maj Gen Munro, $m. Sec Cage ts Hon G T Deve: 
reux tobe Adjt, v Buchanan, pro. See Capt R J Cannon to be Adjt, v Mund " 
who resigns the Adjcy only. Sec CaptA G Burrows to be Adje, v Gilber, 


pro. 
War Orrics, Nov.9—2d Regt of Dra 

by pur, v Meynell, who ret ; Cor J F Popa Hy 
Lt Drags—LtJ A Digby to be Capt, 
Durant to be Lt, by pur, v Digby. 
Ft, tobe Lt, v Poyntz, who ex. 
be Capt, v F K Pyner, who ex. 


to be Major 
Maj-Gen J Arm. 


g E Conyers to be Ca 

Godtrey to be Lt, by pur, ? Conyers. sth 
by pur, v Thelluson, whoret: Gor G C 8 
y 4th Regtof Ft—Li W T Arnold, from 25th 
Sth Ft—Capt J Massy, from half-pay Unatt, to 


7th Ft—Ens W E Wall fi 
be Lt, by pur, v Lloyd, who ret. 8th Ft—Capt F D >t tee Pali 
ur, Vv tl dec, Aug. 4; Lt J A Edward > Regen « IAs bene 


e Capt, v ; 
v Robeck; Ens J M'Namee, fas fen Wi he, ; 
eee a on en rere from 83d Ft, to 5 
,Septl7. 24th Ft—Ens ’ Kippen to b ¥ 
ee dec, Sept6. 25th Ft—Lt A R Poyntz, from tth Fr, bc ing + ap 
. om ane Ft—Ens J Birtwhistle to be Lt, w pv Stewart dec ‘Sept 3 
ry LS Clee Chisholm tobe Qtmr, v R Hamilton, whe ret upon half-pa 
by . + ark, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Fowler, who ret. 54th Ft— t 
uller to be Capt, w pur, v Brown, dec, Oct. 11; LtJ CH Jones to be Capt 


b ,v Miller, . 3 
Lt. Miller, Ock. Hey Pro by pur, has been cancelled; Ens H BE Bayly to be 


ns A J Robertson, to be Lt, 


to be Ens, 
Capt, v Heatly, eae, 


Ens JB Flamank to be Lt, b Bay! 
ur hasbeen cancelled, 60th Py Cant. » by pur, v Bayly, whose pro by 
Rhodes. mt Ao 5 61st Ft—Maj Capt A C Meik, from 94th Ft, to be Capt, v 


h . Campbell to be Lt Col, w pur, v McLeod, dec : 
b — ee re Maj, ¥ Campbell; Lt F Huson hs be Capt, v Deesen, 
= g. AS gh eaten jg Lt, v Huson, Oct. 13 ; Ens R Hutton, from 31st 
com dat ee we D ehint th Pt—Li IT Twining, to be Capt, w pur. v Erring- 
he fre ood F Ipley, to be Lt, y Twining, Aug. 20. 83d Ft—Capt J 
= aia - i to be Capt, v Anderson, who ex, Sept. 17. 84th Fti—Ens 
Sn. ¢ eon of W pur, v Leahy, dec, Aug. 15 ; Sergt-Maj H Browne to be 
July 30. 94 h F 6th Ft—Ens R F G Lewis, to be Lt w pur, v Creed. dec 

‘y 30. t t—Capt G Rhodes, from 60th Ft, to be Capt, v Meik, who ex. 


‘| Judge-Ad v CaptJ F Kempt, 12th Ft. 


paign in Egypt in 1801. He served afterwards*in the campaign of 1811, 1812, 
and 1815, and was present at the siege of Badajoz, bauleof Salamanca, Quatre 
Bras, and Waterloo, and the capture of Paris. 

A report was current yesterday at the Clubs, that General Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land, K.C.B., is to be appointed to Chelsea Hospita!, and as that officer is senior 
to Sir Colin Halkett, should this prove correct, we must expect to find him gazet 
ted to this situation of Governor of that establishment direct.— London Evening 
paper, 9th ult. 

Erection of 4 New Fort at Stonedouse.—In addition to the fortifications 
lately completed at Bovisand, Picklecomb Point, and Drake's Island, as defences 
for this harbour, anew forthas been erected just above the site ef the old Long 
room barracks, at the Victualling-yard Point, which will render complete the de- 
fence of the Sound and the entrance to Hamoaze, The new building is cal ed 
“The Prince of Wales's Redoubt,’’ and the high ground upon which it is situate 
gives it the entire command of the harbour. Within the barrier gates is a ditch 
twenty feet wide, which is by flanked two caponieres, and so commanded by loop- 
holes in the curtain and the fort itself, tiat in the eventof an assault the assai 
lants woul! be exposed toa heavy fire of musketry, while the besieged would 
be efficiently protected. The external walls, on the side towards the land, are 
seven feet thick, and musket proof, and instead of being built up perpendicular- 
ly from the ditch, they are so curved as to bring the greatest possible number of 
the attacking party within the line of fire. The fort iuselfis shut up by two pair 
of massive gates—the first of wood, lined with wrought-iron plates, and so ren- 
dered musket proof, the others of heavy wrought-iron bars. On the right-hand 
side of the entrance is “the keep,’’ in which are the officer's quarters the arti!- 
lery store-house, and the magazine, the whole being surmounted by a “ Platform,’’ 
rotected by musket-proof walls, which are loop-holed on the two sides which 
ook towards the land, so as to afford the means of defence in the eventof an at- 
tack from that direction. 4 lithe windows of the “ keep” are fiued with massive 
wrought-iron shutters, also loop-holed and musket proof, each shutter weighing 
from two to three hundred weight. Running round outside of the “keep,” but 
within the fort itself,is a gallery, supported upon massive cast iiron columns, and 
leading on to the *‘ terraplane,” on which are eight 56-pounders, mounted upon 
traversing platforms, and commanding the whole sea-line from the Lambhay Pvint 
to Devil’s Point. Incasemates, under the terraplane, are two 8 inch howitzers; 
and on either side of these, the apartments for the soldiers who will be quartered 
in the fort. These apartments will afford accommodation for a company of artil- 
lery. They are fited upin the usual style of barrack rooms, with cast-iron fit- 
ments ; the ceilings are groined and six rings thick, and the flvors, as well as 
the terraplane and the platform over the keep, are laid with the Seyssel asphalte 
The walls on the sea side are eight feet thick, and considered to be bomb proof. 
The fort has been just two years in course of erection, and the total cost will be 
about £15,000. Itis constructed principally of dressed limestones raised from 
the quarry immediately under the fort. The cheeks of the embrasures, the piers 
of the entrance gates, and the other parts where extra strength was deemed de. 
sirable, are of dressed granite. A new road is in course ot formation up to the 
gates of the fort, and ample provision has been made for securing an abundant 
supply of water. Mr. George Roach, of Plymouth, is the contractor ; and the 
work has proceeded under the inspectionof Mr. Frederick Burgoyne, the Go- 
vernment foremaa of works.—Plymouth Times. 





THE THIRD DRAGOon GuARDS.—Several of the offenders in the late acts of 
insubordination and in the escape from Nottingham Barracks, have been tried by 
district Court Martials. and have been sentenced to various terms of imprisonment 
with hard labour, three months being the maximum. With reference to the 
others, a London paper of the 6th ult., says : 

It was stated about a week ago that the three men yet remaining to be tried for 
insubordination—Butterworth, Ball, and Knox—would not be brought before 
general courts-martial, for which application nad been made, on account of the 
Duke of Wellington not being willing to impute to them so severe a crime as trial 
by a general court-martial would imply. Up to twoor three days ago this im 
pression prevailed, but on Friday Major.Genera! Thorn, commander of the north- 
eastern district, visited Nottingham, and it was found that some mistake had been 
made in reading the Duke of Wellington's letter, for directly afterwards the 
general courts were ordered, and will commence sitting to-morrow ( Tuesday.) 

The Times correspondent in a letter from Nottingham dated the 8th ult., in 
speaking of the minor offenders above alluded to says: ‘“ Although the above 
form the less serious class of cases, the sentencesare looked upon as being com- 
paratively light, which is attributed to the prosecutors declining to prove a con- 
spiracy to have existed previous to the outbreak Thethree men, however, who 
have occupied the general courts from Tuesday until this day (Thursday), if found 
guilty, arej liable to be condemned to death ; but extreme punishment is not cal 
culated upon ; indeed, an aed gh the regiment that after a little time all 
the sentences will be commuted. The prisoners submit to their confinement and 
punishment very reluctautly. A fewdays ago a body of them, under guard in 
one of the dormitories over the stables, made a desperate effort to escape. They 
had _ raised a large flagstone in the floor, and were about to drop downinto a 
stable beneath, when Sergeant Newman—the man tried on Tuesday for allowing 
Moffat to escape—gave information of the circumstance, and a reinforcement of 
guards and sentinels ny a repetition of the attempt. Had they reached 
thestable unperceived, their further progress would have been comparatively 
easy.” 

Itisfurther stated that three different members of the regiment have made 
formal charges against Lieut-Col 1 Arthur, which, of course, have been report- 
ed to the Horse Guards ; but what will be the result of any inquiry into his con- 
ductthat may follow remains to be determined after all the courts-martial upon 
the refractory privates have been disposed of. The whole subject has caused 
considerable feeling. 

The general Court Martial was thus composed —President—Col C G J Arbuth- 
not, Commander of the Midland districts ; membeis—Lieut-Col the Hon J 
Yorke Scarlett, 5th Drag Gds ; Maj H Renny, 8ist Ft; Capt @ L Robson; 5th 
Drag Gds; Capt J Cunningham, 4:h Drag Gds ; Capt Sir GC Bisshop, 12th Ft ; 
Capt F L Dashwood, 16th Lancers ; Capt W de Cardonnel Elmsall, ist R Drag ; 
Lieut Col J Paiton, 12th Ft; Capt F R Forster, 4th Drag Gds ; Capt T Pattie. 
16th Lancers ; Capt J V Gildea, 8ist Ft : Capt TD Perry, 81st Ft; Capt H 
Morgan, Ist Rl Drag Gds; Lieut M M’Creagh, 4th Drag Gds; Acting Deputy 








Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Sir T. B. Martin’s appointment as Admiral of the Fleet is 
confirmed.—Captain the Hon. Henry John Kous, tobe one of the naval aides-de- 
camp to her Majesty, vice Berkeley, promoted—The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Hardwicke has resigned the command of her Majesty's ship Vengeance, 84, in Sir 
William Parker's fleet in the Mediterranean, and will be succeeded by Captain 
Sir H. M Blackwood, Bart.—Capt. Robert Smart, K H., Lieuts. E. Hardy, Hon. 
T. A. Pakenham, W. H. Phipps, and J. Edye wo the Indefatigable, 50, commis- 
sioned at Devonport. Com. F. Patten, Lieuts. G. Durbin and EB. H. L Ray tothe 
Hound; 8 commissioned at Deovport for service on the coast of Africa.—Com. I. M. 
R. Ince to the /loé, 12, in China, vice Lyons, promoted.—To be Post Capt , Com. 
Edmund M. Lyons, second son of Capt. Sir E. Lyons, Bart.—To be Capt. Com. C. 
T. D’Eyncourt, second son of the Right Hon.C. T. D’Eyncourt, M.P.—Also to be 
Captains,Coms. James Anderson and Thos. H. Mason.—To be Corms. Lieuts., 
Augustus Gordon and W. T. Rivers.—Lieut. T. H. Stevens to the Agincourt, 
depot ship at Devonport —By the death of Sir John Pechell, Captain Sir David 
Dann, K.C.H., becomes Rear-Adml of the Blue, vice W Fitzwilliam Owen, 
Rear Adml of the White ; and by this promotion a captain's good service pension 
reverts to the patronage of the First Lord of the Admiralty.— Capt EB R Williams 
succeeds tothe half pay of 14s 6d per diem, and Capt Sir Philip Broke, Bart. suc- 
ceeds to the half-pay list of 12s 6d per diem.—By the promotions consequent on 
the death of the Admiral ofthe Fleet retired Captains T Dick and W I Scott ob- 
tained their promotiou to the retired flag rank; and by the death of Sir John 
Pechell, retired Capt Bertie C Cator becomes a Rear-Adml on the retired list— 
these promotions taking place without any advance of pay. The senior captain 
now on the active list is Fairfax Moresby, C.B., late the gallant, distinguished, 
able, and efficient commander of the Canopus, 84.—The Ganges, 84, Capt H 
Smyth, C.B. is ordered to the Mediterranean to relieve the Prince Regent, 92, 
Capt W F Martin, which vessel is to proceed to Lisbon, where Capt M. is 10 
hoist a commodore’s pendant.—Dr. Sir John Richardson, Medical Inspector of 
the Royal Hospital at Haslar, is expected to return to that establishment, after his 
unsuccessful expedition in search of the Arctic voyagers. 


Iron Suips,—The effect of musketry and shot upon iron vessels have been a 
object of test during the past few days on board her Majesty’s ship Excellent, 
in Portsmouth harbour. Sume sheets of iron, of the same thickness as those used 
ir the building of iron vessels, have been placed at certain distances from the 
ship, and musketry, and grape and canister fired at them. At forty yards’ dis. 
tance the musket ball, with the common charge of powder in the weapon, has pene- 
trated completely the iron, leaving a perfect round hole; case shot, at 200 yards 
completely penetrated the iron of half and three-quarter inch thickness, showing 
that even at the most ordinary distances the balls of the most commonplace wea- 
pons will completely penetrate the iron side of a ship, leaving her in a sieve-like 
State, and all on board atthe mercy of such an anti-protective habitation, Admi- 
ral Prescott and numerous other officers inspected the results of these important 
©Xperiments in the dockyard to-day — Portsmouth Corresp. London paper. 


OBITUARY. 


THe Ear. or ALBEMARLE.—William Charles Keppel, fourth Earl of Albeo 
marle, Viscount Bury, and Baroa of Ashford, in the + een of Watlend oes 
the son of George, the third Earl. He was born the 14thof May, 1772, and suc 
ceeded to the peerage when scarcely six months old, on the death of his father. 
The youthful Peer had not quite completed his twentieth year, when, on the 9th 
of April, 1792, he married the Hon. Elizabeth Southwell: then in her sixteenth 
year, the fourth daughter of Edward, twentieth Lord de Clifford. B this lady 
who died on the 14th November, 1817, the Earl had sixteen children. The 
eighth child of this large family, was the amiable and excellent Lady Anne Ame- 
lia Keppel, who, when nineteen years of age, wedded her father's celebrated 
friend and companion, Thomas William Coke, Esq, the “ Coke of Holkham.” 
who, in 1837, was created Earl of Leicester. Mr. Coke was in his seventieth 
year when he became the husband of Lady Anne, yet there never was a union of 
more affection, or more domestic happiness, than theirs, They had nine chil- 








prominent part there in all public and social meetings, his patronage of agricul- 
ture, his overflowing kindness of heart on all occasions of appeals made to him, 
his wit and brilliant powers of conversation, will not soon be forgotten by his fel- 
low-men of Norfolk, or by the numbers of others who knew him to love and re- 
vere him. Lord Albemarle, after a happy union of five-and-twenty years, lost 
his first wife on the 14th of Noyember, i317. He married, secondly, the 11th of 
February, 1822, Charlotte Susannab, daughter of the late Sir Henry Hunloke, 
Bart. is Lordship was Master of the Horse during the reign of William IV., 
and also for some time during the present reign. Age and infirmity latterly pre- 
vented h m taking any further part in public life. His recent death is the subject 
of unfeigned regret to all. He is succeeded in his honours by his eldest surviv- 
ing son, Augustus, now fifth Earl of Albemarle, ' 


Genera Sin Georce Anzon, G.C.B.—This gallant officer, one of the most 
distinguished of the Peninsular heroes, was second son of George Anson, Esq., 
brother of the first Viscount Anson, and uncle of the present Earl of Lichfield. 
He was born in 1769, and entered the army, as Cornet of the 16th Light Dra- 
zoons, in 1786. His subsequent career comprises the most brilliant period of 
Bugland’s victories. Throughout the Peninsular'war he gained gréat reputation, 
was gallantly distinguished at Talavera, Salamanca, and Vittoria, (for which he 
received a medal and two clasps), and was honoured with the thanks of the House 
of Commons ir 1810 and 1816. In 1827 he was appointed Colonel of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards, and in 1837 attained the rank of General. . From 1840 to 1846 
he acted as Groom of the Bedchamber to Prince Albert, and at the period of his 
decease held the important office of Lieut-Governor of Chelsea Hospital. For 
many years Sir George sat in Parliament for the - of Lichfield. He married, 
in 1800, Frances, daughter of the late J. Hamilton, Esq., and has left a numerous 
family. Another paper of the Sth ult, gives the followin, rticulars of his 
death—-* We regret to the almost sudden decease o Sir George 
Anson, G C.B., Governor of Chelsea Hospital, and Colonel of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards. This gallant, distinguished, and venerable officer was seized with sud- 
den illness yesterday morning, at nine o'clock, «t his official residence at the Roy- 
al Hospital. The medical officers were immedistely in attendance, and everything 
that their acknowlédged skill and experience could suggest was tried to save him, 
but without avail; the worthy old General never rallied, and at a quarter past 
three in the afternoon breathed bis last.”’ 


Gesxerat Sin Joun Onmspy VanpeE evr, G.C.B., Colonel of the 16th Lan- 
cers.—This week s Obituary presents a melancholy list of deaths among the gal- 
lant veterans of the late war. Vandeleur, Anson, Whitshed, and Pechell have 
all died within ten days. The decease of Sir John Vandeleuc took place in Dub; 
lin on the 1st ult, The gallant officer was son of the late Richard Vandeleur, 
Esq, of Rutland, in the Queen's County, Captain in the 9th Lancers, and was 
born in 1763, He entered the army, as Ensign, in 1781, but soon changed toa 
horse regiment, and became eventually one of our most eminent cavalry officers, 
having served in eleven campaigns—under the Dake of York, in Flanders: Lord 
Lake in India; and the Duke of Wellington, in Spainand France. As Lieu- 
tevant Colonel of the 8th Light Dragoons, he served with the local rank of Colo- 
nel in command of a brigade of Cavalry, under the late Lord Lake, in India. 
At the battle of Laswarree, on the 1st of November, 1803, his brigade turned the 
enemy’s left flank, and took 2000 prisoners, for which he received Lord Lake’s 
thanks. In November, 1804, he again received his Lordship’s thanks for the ca- 
valry affair at Futty Ghur, where the Mabhrata chief Holkar was surprised and 
deteated. At the conclusion of the war in India Sir John Vandeleur returned to 
Europe, and in 1811 was placed on the staff of the army in the Peninsula, as Ma- 
jor General. He commanded a brigade of the light division of infantry, and was 
wounded while leading a division to the breach of Ciudad Rodrigo, in January, 
1812 after Major General Crawford had received a mortal wound. The wound 
prevented Vandeleur being present at the siege of Badajoz ; but he participated 
with the light division in the baules of Salamanca and Vitoria. A tew days be- 
fore the latter his brigade was so fortunate as to intercept and to cut off a French 
force, taking 300 prisoners, and driving the remainder to the mountains. He was 
subsequently appointed to command a brigade of Light Dragoons attached to the 
columu under Lord Lynedoch, and afterwards under Lord Niddry, and shared 
in all the operations of that column. He served at Waterloo, and afterwards 
commanded the whole of the British cavalry, from the time that the Marquis of 
Anglesey was wounded till Louis X VILL. entered Paris. 

Sir John married, in 1829, Miss Glasse, daughter of the Rev. John Glasse. 
His grand-nephew, John Vandeleur, who also served with distinction at W ater- 
loo, and was severely wounded at Fuentes d’Onore, is now Lieutenant-Colonel, 
commanding the 10th Royal Hussars. 

REAR-ADMIRAL SIR SAMUEL Juns BRookE-PecHELL, Bart., C.B..K.C.H.— 
This worthy Baronet and gallant naval officer died on the 3d ult., at his residenc 
in Hill-street, Berkeley-square, aged sixty-four. He was the eldest son of the 
late Maj. Gen. Sir T. Brooke-Pechell, Bart., M.P., and entered the Royal Navy in 
July, 1796, and assisted in several captures of enemy’s frigates. He was made 
Post Captain in 1808; and, in the Cleopatra, fought, on the 22d of Jan., 1809, a 
severe and brilliant action with the French ship La J'opaze. In 1846 he obtained 
flag rank From 1832 to 1835 he represented Windsor in Parliament; and held 
office as a Lord of the Admiralty previously to 1841. He was also Naval Aide- 
de Camp tothe Queen. The Baronetcy devolves on the deceased Admiral's bro- 
ther, Captain George Richard Pechell, R.N.,M.P. for Brighton. | : 

Captain Francis Exskise Locn, R.N.,(1614), Naval Aide-de Camp'to her 
Majesty.—Captain Loch entered the navy on the 1st of September, 1799. He 
commanded the Eden, 26 gun frigate, in the expedition under Sir Francis Aa- 
gustus Collier, against the pirates at Ras al Khyma, in the Persian Gulf. He 
commanded H.M 8. Hastings, 74, and took the Earl of Durham to Quebec, and 
subsequently her Majesty Queen Adelaide to the Mediterranean. On the 19th 
of September, 1839, he was appointedto the Victory, then ordinary guard ship in 
this harbour. He was afterwards superintendent of oo at Stangate 
Creek in the Medway, until that station was broken up. He was appointed Aide- 
de-Camp to the Queen on the 4th of May, 1847, ‘: 

On the Sth ult., at Maidstone, Major Thomas Henry Morice, K.H., late of the 
Royal Marines.—On the 2d of September, of fever, at Tallinder, in the province 
of Lahore, in his 24th year, Lieut. Houston Stewart, of H.M. 32d Regt., second 
son of Captain Houston Stewart, R.N., CB. 


Mr. James Stuart.—We have this day to announce, with much regret, the 
death of Mr. James Stuart, one of the Inspectors of Factories. The deceased 
genleman, the eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. Charles Staart, belonged to and 
was nearly connected with the noble family of Moray. He was bred to the pro- 
fession of the law, and became a Writer to the Signet in 1798. He had excellent 
talents for business, and had he given it due attention he would most probably 
have attained high distinctioa in his profession. But having inherited a respecta- 
ble property in the county of Fife, he became attached to agricultural pursuits, 
and these, with his duties as a country gentleman and magistrate, and the polltical 
engagements into which he entered with the utmost warmth, speedily engrossed 
by far the greater portion of his time and attention. He was a zealousand an un- 
compromising Whig. Noman ever existed more completely devoted to a 
or more dispused to make every possible exertion and sacrifice to promote its ob- 
jects. In the halcyon days of Toryism, when the Dundases were all but omnipo- 
tent in Scotlan4, and party spirit ran very high,Mr- Stuart was always to be found 
in the front of the battle. His advice, his efforts, and his purse were never want- 
ing to forward the cause he had at heart. Hence he naturally became an object 
of hostility to the baser portion of the Tory party. Abuse of all sorts was heaped 
upon him, most part of it, indeed, was too scurrilous and contemptible to de- 
serve any notice, and but for the circumstance of its having been discovered 
that Sir Alexander Boswell was one of its principal authors, it would have spee- 
dily and quietly sunk into oblivion. This discovery led to the duel in which Sir 
Alexander Boswell expiated his libels by his death. The trial which followed 
was in the highest degree creditable to Mr. Stuart, who, it was admitted on all 
hands, could not have acted otherwise than he did. His business necessarily suf- 
fered by these continuous distractions ; ard his means were crippled, partly and 
principally by the expenses in which they involved him, and partly by his too 
generous hospitality. Being of an extremely sanguine disposition, he attempted 
to repair his fortunes by speculating in land; but the crash of 1825 proved fatal 
to his schemes, and involved him in embarrassments by which he was overwhelm- 
ed. Ashe had done nothing dishonourable, he might easily have settled with his 
creditors; but his feelings would not allow him to face them, and he took the 
rash and unfortunate resolution of retreating to America. On his return he ob- 
tained his discharge, but he lost the situations he had held in Edinburgh, which 
he might have retained had he not left Scotland. After his return Mr. Stuart 
became the editor of the Courier, and gave in this capacity every support in his 
power to the Whig party. He was appointed by Lord Melbourne to the situation 
of factory inspector, which he held to his death ; and it redounds much to his 
credit that in this difficult position he conducted himself so as to acquire the esteem, 
not merely of the manufacturers, but of the great majority of the workmen. Mr. 
Stuart was robust, active, and singularly capable of bearirg fatigue. He died in 
his 74th year, of disease of the heart, probably induced by the excitement in which 
he passed the greater part of his life. — London paper. 








TYPE FOR SALE. 


HE Font of Brevier Type, (weighing about 1 600 pounds) pow in use on this Journal 
T dsltverebio on tae Ist Goeety next. Will be ‘divided if re quired. Price low for cash 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 

TE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books | Together with 
Lan y Foren ee works of general interest. The Library has lately received a valuable 
accession of English books, another invoice from Paris, smong which are the great work 
on Egypt by Denon, &c ; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt Histoire de 
PArt, 4 volumes, folio, &c., &c ,and a select collection 0: modern German literature. ie 





LECTURE ON CALIFORNIA. 


>V. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART will give a Lecture at the Tabernacie, 02 Tuesday 
Re on De«. 4th:—Subject CALIFORNIA—to be illustrated bv a large Mop. Boe 
yared expressly for the Lecture from the Government Surveys—with an outline of the His- 
Sory of that Country, ani some remarks upon its future prospects as a Commercial 
a 5 i 4 J. Crow 599 

ts 50 cents each, caa be obtained at the Bookstore of Thomas en, 

pceiarens also atthe Irving House, and Union Place Hotel, and at the door on the even- 
py ofthe Lecture. To commence at 7 1-2 precisely. dec t=) 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 
ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS {INAUGURAL ADDRESS in the Old City Hall 
New York, 1729. Engraved on Steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’ s Picture. Plate 22 by 

Winches. Price $3,00. A 

CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia. n- 
aun py Ng Matteson’s l’icture. Plate 22 by 25 inches. Price $3,00. 
THE SPI OF '76. Engraved on Steel by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 
by 19. Prise $200 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, on Steel, by Sada, from Trumbull’s Pic- 
ture. Plate 20 by15. $1,25. 
BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on Steel, by Doney, from Landseer’s Pic- 


. Price 81,25. : 
= JOHN NEAL, Publisher, 56 Carmine sireet, and201 Broadway, NY. 
nov 24—3m 





ET.—By an English woman to a single gentleman, a,parlour and bedroom, hund- 
oS furnished and neatly kept, with breakfast, if required. (Address E. 2 a 
office. ov 2 


NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE AND THE 
COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 
j'™ PUBLISHED Vol. Ill. No. III. New Series for November, 1349. 





CONTENTS. 
Article 1st—Amputations and compound fractures, by John O. Stone, M.D., Surgeon to 


&e. 
Barnicle pape x08 Tumor of the Uterus, by W. C. Roberts, M.D., F.C. P.andS of 
Y., Secretary of N. ¥ Pathological Society. : , 
sad EF 3d.—Extracts from Reports of N. Y Pathological Society. 
Article 4th.—Oo Chiorotorm in Parturition, by P. A. Aylett, M. D. 
Article 5th.—L and its consequences, by J. P. Bachelder, M.D. 


Part IJ, contains a Review of West’s Diseases of Infancy, and several! Bibiliographical 


— le. and IV.—Foreign and American Medical Retrospect, and Editorial Summary. 


Terms $3,00 per annum, inadvance. Single copies 50 cents. 
sov 17—Im D. FANSHAW, Publisher, 575 Broadway. 


CARD.—MRS. BAILEY begs to announce that she gives lessons in 
Mypsan English Singing, on the Pieno Forte, and the art of accompanying Vocal 
Music. Mrs. Beiley attends Schools; also, at Brooklyn. Cards of address at the Music 
Stores. nov 17—Im 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CHOICE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE SEASON OF 1849-50. 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 

NOW READ Y— 


THE ILLUSTRATED KNICKERBOCKER, 

A His of New York, from the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dy- 
nasty. By Diederick Auickerbocker. na handsome square 8vo volume. With Sixteen 
iNustrattoas from Designs by Darley. Engraved by Childs, Ende, Herrick, Leslie, Traver, 
Babbet, and Edmonds, and a a ate og of Peter Stuyvesant’s Army entering New Am- 
sterdam, from a drawing by Wm. Heath. Cloth $3,50; cloth, extra gilt, $1; Turkey moroc- 
co, extra, $6; papier mache, unique, $7,50. 

THE ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. 

Oliver Goldsmith, a Biography. By Washington Irving. Square8vo uniform with “The 
illustrated Knickerbocker.” ith numerous illustrations from designs by Maclise and 
others. Engraved by Roberts. Cloth $2,50; cloth, extra gilt, $3; morocco extra, $> 

THE ILLUSTRATED SKETCH-BOOK, 

A New Edition. The Sketch-Book, by Washington ring, Square 8vo, uniform with 
‘«T)tustrated Knickerbocker.” Illustrated with a series of highly-finished engravings on 
wood,from designs by Darley and others. Engraved in the best style by Childs, Herrick, 
&c. Cloth, extra, $3,00 ; cloth, gilt, $4; morocco, extra, $6 ; papier mache, $7,50. 

THE ILLUSTRATED SCRIPTURE GIFT BOOK. 

Family Pictures from the Bible. Edited by Miss E F. Ellet. Comprising original ar- 
ticles by Rev. G. W. Bethune, D.D.; Rev. Henry Field; Rev. M. 8. Hutton, D.D.; Rev. Wm. 
Martin; Rev. 6. M. Palmer ; Rev. T. D. Burchard, and others. Square 8vo, illustrated with 
12 elegant steel engravings. Cloth, $2,50; cloth, extra gilt, $8; Turkey morocco, extra, 

THE ILLUSTRATED NINEVEH. 


Ninevehand its Remains. By Austen Henry Layard. With 103 illustrations on wood and 
on stone, 2 vols in one, handsomely bound in half morocco, gilt edges, $5. 


THE ILLUSTRATED MONUMENTS OF £GYPT. 


Egypt and its Monuments, as illustrative of Scripture History By Rev. Dr. Hawks 
With architectural and other views finely executed on stoue, and numerous engravings on 
me the works of Rosellini, Champoillion, Wilkinson, &c, Royal 8vo. half morocco 

it, . 


THE ILLUSTRATED ITALY. 
The Genius of Italy; or, Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. By Rev. Ro” 
bert Turnbull. With views of Milan Cathredra!, the Roman Forum, Pompeii, St. Peter’s, 
and the Lake of Como. 12mo, cloth, extra gilt, $2. 


THE ILLUSTRATED TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 


Tales ofaTraveller. By Washington Irving. Illustrated with 15 designs by Darley, en- 
graved on wood in the first style by Childs, Herrick, Leslie, Babbet, Edmonds, &c. One 
volume, royal 8vo. same style and prices as the Knickerbocker. 

*,* Itis intented that the engravings in thie volume and in the Knickerbocker shall exceed 
in excellence anything of the kind yet produced in this country. It will be ready on the 20th 


THE DRAWING ROOM SCRAP BOOK. FOR 1850. 


Edited by Charles Mackay, author of “There’s a Good Time Coming.” 4to, handsomely 
bound in dainty coloured cioth, gilt edges, and illustrated by thirty-six choice and finely-exe- 
cuted engravings from designs by Allom, Parris, Cattermole, Hayter, Sharp, Herbert, Pous- 
sin, Corbaux, Jenkins, Corbould, Prout, and Maclise. Price $6. 

*,* The present volume ofthis popular and favourite gift book is much superior to any 
preceding ones, The engravings are very beautiful and the binding is rich and attrac- 


e. 
G, P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, Sole Agent for New York. 
N. B. The trade supplied on the publishers’ best terms. nov 17 


INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION. 
FREE GALLERY, 557 1-2 BROADWAY. 


Ts NEW GALLERY OF THE INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, containing all the 
ictures recently arrived from Europe, including those presented to the Institution by 
the French Republic,is now open. Catalogue6 1-4 cents. 
nov3—6t GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Managers. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


Te EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 
nall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between ete | and Prince streets, 
will remain open until further notice, from 18 o’clock, a. M. until 10 clock P. M. Admis 
gion 25 cents, Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents. Aug 25—6t 


MR. HERBERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORE 
IS NOW READY. 
RANK FQRKESTER’S FISH AND FISHING of the United States and British Pro- 
vinces of North America. With elaborate Engraviogs drawn from Life, by the Author B 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of “ Field 3s of the United States, etc.” “ My 
Bhooting Box,’ “‘ The Deerstalkers,” “ Cromwell,” “‘ The Traitor,” etc., ete : 
Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or researchio renderthis “ Complete Angier’s 
the text-book on Fish and Fishing in the New World; it embraceseverything of the new- 
est and most approved methods, means, and appliances for taking all the varieties of game 














Ssh. 

Fly-fishing, spinning and trolling for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, will occupy a 
large portion of the work, these being the noblest and most scientific forms of the gentle 
science ; bu: the bait-fisher, the bottom-fisher, the deep-sea fisher, all will find something in 
ite pages to entertain and instruct: ner will the epicure be forgotten, as Frank Forester 
considers it a part ofthe Sportsman’s art, not only to nang, Se game to bag or basket clever- 
ly, but to bring ittotable tastefully One Volume 8vo. Price $250. 

sept22 3m STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 222 Broadway. 





BURR’S MOVING MIRROR : 
THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF, 


Giving correct views taken on the spet, of the following remarkable scenes and 
places, together with ali intermediate localities of interest—Buffelo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, Kingston, the Thousand isles, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
Montmorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
sentation of the great border line between the United States and Canada is exhibited as a 
moving painting. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphlet. One of 
T. Gilbert & Co,’s splendid Holian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ac- 
company the exhibition, which is explained by a competent person, 

Doors open at7, The picture will commence moving at7 1-2 o'clock. Tickets 25 cents; 

bildren half-price. Minerva Rooms, 406 Broadway. sept 22 


NEW-YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD WAY. 
| eA my and Dealers in Fine Ragrestags, Oil Paintings, &c., &c., English, French 
and German, are constantly adding to their alreaay full and choice stock of Engravings 
&e., allthe new and important publications asthey apcear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure in calling attention to the subjoined : 

“ The Wood-Cutters,” a superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land- 
seer. 

Sunshine of Love,’ from Brooks. , 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing ** Morning,’? ** Noon,”? 
“ Evening,” and ** Night.”? ‘ 

In For [t 3” “Patience ;” “‘ Maid of the Mill;” “‘ The Blind Piper ;’? 
«‘ The Mountain Spring.” 

Jenny Lind,” from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 

“The Dew-Drop,” and “The Forget-Me-Not ;” ‘* Spring of Life3” 
“ Fleur-De-Lis;” ** Judith Holding the Head of Holofernes,” painted by 
Horace Vernet: engraved by Jazet. 

“The Amazones,” of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 





Just receiv. i, an etching oftthe splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

Subscriptions received for early impressions of the same; alse for the last great achieve- 
ment of Paul Delaroche, 

Napoleon at Fontainbleau” AFTER THE Loss OF WATERLOO. 

A valuable collection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Lire En- 


An essortment of exceedingly choice specimens cf LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, 
finished expressly and solely tor their house, in astyle of exquisite beauty unequalled. 
W. & 8S. have recently made an important alteration in the arrengement of thcir store 
which enables them to offer for sale, under the decidedly advantag circumstances of su 
perior light and position, many Choice Gems of Modern and some of Ancient production 
which they respectfully invite persons of taste to call and examine. ‘ 
Pe ge ag NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and West, frem St 
8 . 





Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble, taste. ery deseription o order in pprov sept 


J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
POLTRAIT PAINTER, 
myl9—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





EBDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my l2—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale compres every My: ! in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in urope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mec , together with such improve- 
ments as fit ularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can recei per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for pay piece can 

une 16—6m 








LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
HIS COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. ly to 
T ° APY RED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Live 1 and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— . 
snows BROTHERS & CO. 


NNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
ALMER. 


june 16—3m JOHN J. P. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMERT. 
GAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Denzil I ieee 7 * 
George H. Weatherhead M. D 
Pavadint Portas Wear ht De 
Bankers, Messrs. Giyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
as @ permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
may be either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York. 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. ¥Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin Keq. © Const 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
omas B » Esq. 

John Cattle a 

Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 

George Green, Esq. 








J. Phillips Phoenix, Eaq., 
John Cryder, Eaq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
¥. U. JOHNSTON, Kaq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 


Standing Counsel..... erceeeecceees occ. cccccce ---Hon. Willis Hall. 
Bolicltor. .cccccoccccccces diccedvescee sovecececeesssAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Eszq., 
16 Exchange Place, N oO. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 
9" CaLiroRN’« AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,600 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow AND THE Ornpuan.” 





T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Cc. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 

John 8. Palmer, i 
James Boorman, | 
George Barclay, | 
Samuel! 8S. Howland, i Bache McEvera. 
Gorham A. Worth, Henry Ludlam. 
Samuel M.Fox, 


BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, | Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain. Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Gratian, H. B. M. Consul. 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 
Pampniets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples ,pames of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, &c, can be had free of charge ea application 
at 71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is nn invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—av: le always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 

where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, , 
sept 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D.Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadieir 
Physicians, G. 0. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. F 
4 ba yon frente lopre ared as Asgunapen weet Davee, and transact any business 
2) ent upon value or duration of Human ; to grantor purchase Annnities 

or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 








In addition to the various advantages offered by other Com the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in Province at a rate of com- 
@ most mate- 


pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
resent payment, or yearly p jum, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether 
jate or defe: for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local tion of the Company as of peculiar importance to sentins 4 as it enables 
such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiTH or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half — or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT syYs- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first szven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 





Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | HalfCredit. 
Profits Profits. | ..+essseeeee Profits. Profits. ceccccccoccs 
b 1131 16 5 ececes cccce 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 19 18 | cccccessee 45 3171 340 374 
po) 229 1147 1176 50 4131 31711 414 
30 293 2 62 226 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 71010 6 91 6132 











The above rates, Fer i Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of “7 other o' at present offe to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Seoremey, or from any of the local agents. 










Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford WOEae, SURORR. so occsesccpesepsocspecvovcconecesesces 
Cobourg . James Cam:?ron.... cevevceerececersecceseoes 
Colborn Robert M. Boucher. sbegecoconeesecceccsooece 






Dundas I ee ececsecces 
London.. ae t.seeseeeee. Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreel...... «eee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. S. C. Sewell....s0..seceseee 
PUB, coccccecescece oseveeesecees David Buc PPITTITITITETITITITT Tie 
Port Sarnia........- Os cccccccccce im PTTTTITITITTIT TTL eee 

ODOC. . ceceeeceeeresecceccecece WICK ANE Davies ..cesccecesececcsnaseseereeereeseereeses 


ba Se eeennovioeincorecteod> saa Peete tee soee Merrick... oss, 
Woodstock...:.ccocesssssccece “william Lapenovre «eee Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
yiorder of the SOOMAS M SIMONS Secretary, 








R,. JOHN W. S. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desir 
improving themselves in the art of Public Speakin d ous 
arty adorn ed alias Tlocutonist” and Reading, upon the princi+ 
isO made un arrangement to take charge ofa few Family Classes 
—_ ee " —— a 4 A, 4" 4 will he used we text-book ye » io 
or terms, &c., - Hows, at 65 
Bleecker street. . " re _e saarnard _— oee* wl 





MUSICAL NOTICE—PIANO FORTES. 


ESSRS. BOARDMAN & GRAY, of Albany, Piano Forte manufacturers andinv 
M of the “Dolee Campana” attachment, for Which they have received Letters center 
England and the Vnited Siates, beg to announce, that for the accommodation of ladies and 
| pene who feel desirous of listening to the delicious tones which can be produced b 
this attuchment to the Piano Forte, that one of their instruments can be seen at Jollie’s 
Music Store, 300 Broadway, besides the one at the Fair of the American Institute. 


oct 15S—tf 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EPPERVESCENT SELTZER APHRIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from ane distia 
H guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following Neatlmoctes of its 
merits; a single trial will notfail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TestimoniAL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the soolisins which you pre- 
omies =, and Lo ha) Py to bear m — ony = its favour. 
Das ong been 4 dosideratum e profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild 
+ a ee a combine also, the properties which existin ‘Tarrant's 2 tnd 
rT 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, pr ucing 
** > usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer poe im 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are erally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in whe I have administered 
~ Aperient to ae Oe have readily taken it, and fi uently asked me to repeat 
e dose. To persons visi or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The a with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsie merits a eup- 
port.” [Signed] coupes. T. DEXTER, M.D. 


Wi .¥. 
New York, March lat, 1848. OF Wee eee ee © 
o Mr. pte rod ig ol 4 7" 

repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Dru t and y 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. an nk dogo 
Aisofor sale at 1!) Broadway. i0 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 188 Broad- 
way. 00 William et. Reece & Brother, No 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore Brown, 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. 
osae Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout a | United 

’ une 16 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS— 
Te rae emis Bene FAT aan PARRA, of 
Tis CALiPountd. 10s tot Capt Thomas XB ae 
VLA. tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to 
Line between Panama and ports’ in California, om pape 
Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal beggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per tov, and one anda half per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. Steerage. 





Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan 
0, do do San Drego,....+0+0++ . 
do, do do San Francwco.... 300. ccccsees 
Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished to Trew. 
must provide their own ding. d 7” — 
No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 
All persona! port charges, including health fees and boat hire to e paid by the passen. 
ers. 





gers. 
No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Com .N 
54 South Street. . ply ¢ Company, New York 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British ships en, 
and after the 1st January next ; therefore, the British and North American Mail i 
will receive Foreign Goods in commonwith British Goods, according to priority of arrival at 
wharfon Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of each week, commencing with the sailing from Liver 
pool on the 2th December. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to lard 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 








Captaine. 
BAB. ..coccccccccesccecccccccscssO. EL B. Judiinn | Bilberaia. cccccccoses + W. J.C. Lang 
| eo Coevccceccccccscoccecdecocce A. Ryrie | Niagara.........ccssccereeeee J. Stone 
America...... Ceecccccrecccccce: cscs «».N. Shannon | Canada..... eevcccecece Wm. Harrison 
TORR ccccscccece ccccccccescesooces EB G. Lott! Cambria. .......scccccescccceed. LOted 
Caledonia... W Dougias. 
A. 4 vessels carry a clear white light ai their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
ort side. 
Captains. From 
Caledonia.......... cccccc cc OCR. ccccee eorcccese “ Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 24th 
BUOMNSD. conccccocccoenes oesRyFie....ceeseeeceees “ New York, Wednesday, Oct, 3lst 
Europa.........00+6 re | rr epececece ‘* Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 7th. 
BEUPOTMG. ccc cccccecocecceoss Stone..... oo0ee%**** ‘“ New York, Wednesday, Nov. 14th. 
Cambria.........s000+ eeeced Shannon......+++0+. ‘ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 21st. 
America........+s+00e o+e++Harrison......- Peeves © New York, Wednedsay, Nov. 28th, 
Caledonia......... pnacdhéede Db iebcecences eoee “ Boston Wednesday, Dec, 5th. 
DORAMS. . cccccccvesscccccess JudKiINS.......0ee00e “ New York, Wednesday, Dec. 12th 
péonecesboessacdenceecesiodia Gb ckaerense cocccesese Bene, Wednesday, Dec. 19th 
paeYVooccccewancenses equates eceeccescccsevesescees New York, Wednesday, Dec. 2th 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.......+++.-- 8120. 
o in second do do do GOceccccccccces woccccce de 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged on — beyond en amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

4 en Newspapers semper rengh the Post Orrice. B. cUNARD 
or freight or passage, apply to e A Jr 
Oct 22 y 38 Broadway e 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ts Proprietors of the severa! Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, lith, 16th, and 26th of ever 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 7 




















ips. Captains. from New York. From Liverpoo}. 

New Worid..... «+. Knight........ -July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 21...-Dee 21. Apr 21 
Lf RE I ad | Monsesces Ue Reet ee 26 se 

delia....... Seccese Yeaton.....seseees 1B. ceccsee 1G. ccccces 16 |Sept 1....Jan 1....May 1 
ROSCING..occcccccces Eldridge........++- Bicececce ee ood LevcockLeccecvecs ll.. i 
Isaae Wright........ Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1....-Apr 1}|..... DD. covsnene 16. 16 
Ashburton....... ee» Bunting.......ss0000+ Crcccccee Gooccccce 6 | cocccBlecccccces Zleveccese 21 
Constellation, .......LUCO.ccescceceeses Bl ccccccdkleccce oookh | ccccBBocccsess Tcbeese ee 
VOSS, 50 ccccccce- BEF: vecccccececcee eeeeelG.ceeeee 16] Oct 1.... Feb 1...Junel 
Siddons.....+.se000. CODD. ...ccceceneeeeQves ecccetcccccecs s000 Abesccocece V1. coccookl 
Columbia ..... ++eees Furber........Sept. 1...-Jan 1... May 1 |.... l6..0.eee0e 16 wo-eee 18 
Patrick Henry....0-.Delan0....sesssee+s Groves cece Bocccecee B heoce Mecescccce Bi ccccccclh 
Wae pccccecocece MmMccceccccoccece Mbeccocceodbcccccccell Looee Mecceccecc socceces 
New York.....++++-. Cropper, ....0+ee0+e 16. seee00+16.e0e+00-16 |Nov 1....Mar 1....July! 
Sheridan........ss00. OTM ccc ccccccceDboccccgccRbocccccccd Lecce Mbecccccces Ll.cccoce AR 
Montezuma.......... Lowber... Oct 1....Feb 1...June 1/|.... 1€... +16....20+.16 
Henry Clay.... -»Howland.. oe Oe oc 6 | coos RT 
John R. Skidd Shipley «ll 11 } 00 . 2% 
Oxford... +16 -16 |Dec 1 r il. gl 
Garrick.. Eldridge... coe. Bbc +26 00026 | oer Ll. sell. ll 
Cambrid, Nov 1....Mar 1 July 1|.... 16 16 16 





These ships are al! of the legos class, and are commanded by men of character and 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Live Ne vccccscccccsccee  BLOU 


“ to New York.......-. eerenee ested 
Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York D &'C ©. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 


O, or 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo! 
Agents for ships West Polat, Waterloo, Constellation, and Jobn R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
Agents for ships Patrick H Ashb s tr Ole & ¢ Ne Wore 
ents for s! Cc urton, Hen an ew World, 
™ — GRINNELL, UINTURN & CO.,N.¥ 


AN & CO., Liverpoo 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
“SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. ¥., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpoo', 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
= line of packets will h fter be posed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each ether in the orde: in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 








York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Setting from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 


Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. &| June 28, Oct 28, Feb. 3 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2a, %“ 24 “ 24/ July 18, Nov. 13, Mar. 18 
Southampton, new, E. E. Mor June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8} “ 2% “* ye 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ 2, “ 24, “ 24] Aug.13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2, “ 2, “~ 2 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker - , . Sept. 13, Jan. 18, May 18 
Devonshire, new, H. R. Hovey. Aug. 8, Dec. 8, Aprilis{; “ 2 “ 2 “ 2 
J. M. Chadwick,| “ 2%, “ . 


Ame. Eagle, 24, “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. i3, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors. Grent care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best doectip- 


ithe price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
ors. 


Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 
boys ae or packages, ons by them, unless regular Bits of Lading sre signed Sete 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South oree .¥. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York eu 
the ist of each month, as follows:— 








New York. Havre' 
ST. DENIS, (ist January seer ~ February, 
Howe, master. lst May...- . 
lst Septemo . (16th Oc! 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist Fe weary oe Som a 
NO. .+e++ weeee 
hinetiter senegal let October.s++ssesees.-¢ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist — ceeeeeee ovsece ; 4 Aprit, 
t JULY. ccccccccesccces , 
Conn, master. ff ee 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Sint ab i fi ay, 
seeee ¢ 16th September, 
Pyne ayer. 1st December.......... (16th Jommery . 





The ships aze all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 


wines or liquors. 
price of passage is $100 without * wetorwarded free trom any ex 2 bu those actually 


Goods sent to the subscribers & HINCKEN Avcente, 
tneurred ae ” , 7. reat, 
mar 13 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIE’O}r. 
{OFFICE NO % BARCLAY STREET 
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